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The World’s Best Food Gelatine 


CHCA EEUU 


LT 





HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 160 Broadway, NEW YORK 





ANNUAL 


“Price is a relative term—dquality always a concrete fact,” 


Some of the Reasons 


Why You Will Want 
Delft Gelatines 


Bacteria - - 
GasinM-M.- - 
Shrinkage 

Returns - - - gone 
Chemicals” - gone 


Sulphur - - - gone 
UNIFORMITY - HERE 


Middle-Western Distributors: 


ROCKHILL & VICTOR 
180 N. Market St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


gone 
gone 
gone 





N important candy manufacturer ex- 
plosively volunteered the assertion to a 
group of large consumers at Atlantic City: 


‘*‘Boys, my gelatine troubles 


are over—It’s DELFT.’’ 


Several in the group seconded the motion. 


Our customers are unanimous. Imitators 
of our claims are not even imitators of 


DELFT. 


Samples, prices and—(yes, it’s time)—anal- 


yses furnished. 


South-Western Distributors: 


BLANKE MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
214 Washington Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








hocolate Machinery—100% Efficiency 





Candy and Chocolate Machinery—100% Efficiency 


———— 


| 








JOSEPH BAKER SONS & PERKINS CO., Inc. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Catalogues, Plans and Estimates Free on Application. 
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Twelve Reasons Why You Should Use 


a Savage Marshmallow Beater 


Superior Construction and more Marshmallow 


First in volume with less gelatine. 
Inside Stuffing Boxes of Brass, preventing all 
Second leakage of batch into journals or oil from jour- 


nals into batch. 
Third 
Fourth 


Larger batches in quicker t:me. 
Saving of Power. 


Large water jacket for quick cooling of batch 
while heating, thereby producing more and bet- 


Fifth 


ter goods. 


Large air vents in cover to remove heat caused 
by friction of Beating Paddle. 


Sixth 


Hinged cover can be partly raised during beat- 
Seventh ing process so operator can at all times test 
and see the batch. 


Large six-inch quick open slide valve for fast 


Eighth 
Ninth 


Tenth 


emptying. 
Increasing sales and large list of satisfied users. 


Sold by test in competition with all makes of 
beaters. 


First cost final, owing to the quality of material 
h used. 


Simplicity of construction. No complicated 


Elevent 
parts to get out of order. 


Twelfth Always on the job. STOPS GRIEF. 


COMBINATION HOT AND COLD WATER JACKET 








~ 4 iJ 
& 
tl 
oe 
: Capacity 
Capacity Sizeof Pulleys FloorSpace_ in Gallons H.P. 
60 Ibs. 18 x 3 in. 50 x 18 in. 50 3 
150 Ibs. 20 x 4 in. 58 x 36 in. 80 5 
200 Ibs. 20 x 4 in. 72 x 36 in. 110 7% 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 








The 


Savage 
Marshmallow 
Beater 


Combination 


Hot and Cold Water 
Jacket 
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SAVAGE BROTHERS CO. 
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The Savage Portable Fire 
Mixer Increases Production 


Reduces Cost 


In the making of Nougat Candies, Caramels, Jelly and Gum work, 
Kisses, Peanut Slab, Bar Brittles, Cocoanut Goods, etc., Cream 
Beating or remelting of Cream Fondants; in fact, anything you are 
stirring and cooking by hand. 

This machine is small, compact, self-contained with Kettle, Motor 
and furnace. Single or Double-Action Mixers. All gears and 
working parts encased. Scrapers prevent scorching. All bearings 
double. Stirrer removed from Kettle by operating a lever. 


Simplicity of Machine renders each part very accessible for cleaning. 


MACHINE No. | No. 2 No. 3 
Floor Space __26x54in. | 27x72in. __ 30x72in. 
Height |= | 60in, |  Jiin. = 
Weight | __ 500 Ibs. | 650 tbs. | 675 Ibs. 
SizeKettle | 20in. |  22in. |  24in _ 
Horse Power Vy Y % 














Fitted with Atmospheric Gas Stove and Single or Double Stirver, as preferred. 
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“The Perfect” 
Water Cooled 
Slab 


A broad assertion, we admit, but 
nevertheless true. Water Circula- 
tion PERFECT; cools your candies 
to PERFECTION, hence we call 
it the “PERFECT” WATER- 
COOLED SLAB. The experi- 
mental stages in the building of our 
perfect water-cooled slab have 
passed. The many satisfied cus- 
tomers is our guide. 


Built on scientific principles and made of STEEL throughout. 


Five Convenient Sizes 


36 in. x 60 in. 36 in. x 72 in. 
36 in. x 96 in. 48 in. x 72 in. pressure of thirty pounds. 
48 in. x 96 in. 


The top is made of Tank Steel of 4 in. thickness highly ground 
and polished, and the bottom is made of the same material of 
¥% in. thickness bolted together. It withstands our tested water 


Mounted on 14 in. Gas Pipe Slab 


Stand. Also can be fitted with any height of Angle Iron for a 


Perfect Water-Cooled Cream Slab. This slab has four Water 


All Slabs Crated FREE OF CHARGE 
Polished Steel Slab Bars — Any Size 





inlets and two Water outlets, making it a PERFECT WATER 
CIRCULATION. With the Savage Built Cooler you increase 


your output, which means reduced production cost. 








— 
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2638-46 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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i Functions of the Foreman and Forelady, 
Clyde E. Murray. 
i Sugar Manufacturing Value (Testing the Sugar Strength), 
: Dr. Frederic W. Murphy. 
Testing Chocolate Coating, 
; Dr. A. P. Bryant. 
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Franklin Baker, Jr. 
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B. C. Tamlin. 
Dealer Helps, 
; Jos. Potsdamer. 
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Rose Buds of the Month 


A Monthly Testimony Meeting 





A Few ‘‘Straws’’ From the Manufacturing Zones. 


From N. C. A. Headquarters 
I have just received your letter of 
the 30th relative to your July issue. 
I do not wonder that you have re- 
ceived a great many complimentary 
letters relative to that issue; it is 
certainly exceptionally attractive, 
mighty well arranged and altogether 
different from anything that has been 
published in the way of a trade pub- 
lication. I have heard a great many 
favorable comments in reference to 
your publication. You are working 
along original lines, which are sure 

to produce splendid results. 
(Signed) Water C. HuGHes, 
Secretary. 


From New York 


Enclosed herewith find our check 
for three dollars ($3.00) for one 
year’s subscription to THE Canby 
MANUFACTURER. 

Good luck to you! If the subse- 
quent issues are as good as the first 
and second, you need have no worry 
regarding your new venture. 

Yours very truly, 
Macy’s Factory, 
(Signed) M. M. Kaplan. 





From the Wiley Company 


Atlanta, Ga., July 28, 1921. 
The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago. 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed please find our Order No. 
1772 for one year’s subscription for 
The Candy Manufacturer to come to 
our factory, 146 Haynes St., Atlanta, 
Ga. Please let us have a prompt en- 
try of this subscription so that we 
will miss no numbers. 

This looks to us like a first-class 
magazine. Although it is a new pub- 
lication we believe it is going to be 
worth something to us in many cases. 

What would you charge for an 
extra copy to be sent to the writer’s 
home at 489 Courtland Street? Some- 
times it is not possible to read books 
of this kind in business hours, owing 
to the crowded condition of work just 
now. 

Enclosed we hand you check No. 
8039 to pay for the above subserip- 
tion covered by our purchase order 
No. 1772. 

Yours very truly, 
THE WiLey Company, 
(Signed) Porter Langshorn. 
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From “The Handy Candy” 
Canajoharie, N. Y., 
Aug. 11, 1921. 
The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago, 
Gentlemen : 

Inclosed please find $10.00 for 
five years subscription to The Candy 
Manufacturer. Please have this sub- 
scription start with the first issue. 
If Mr. Murphy works out the ar- 
ticles on sugar manufacture on the 
basis which I trust he will, the series 
alone will be worth the cost. 

Yours very truly, 
BreecH-Nut PAckInG Co., 
(Signed) W. C. Arkell. 


From Baltimore 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 6, 1921. 
The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago, 
Gentlemen : 

We are acknowledging receipt of 
your favor of the 3rd regarding sub- 
scription. We are enclosing our 
check for $3.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription. 

We received two copies from you 
and you might make this subscrip- 
tion start with any back numbers that 
we might have missed. 

From your first two copies we feel 
your publication is going to be of 
some benefit to us and we wish you 
success in your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
THE Buve Rippon Canpy Co., 
(Signed) Frank G. Uhlenberg, 
President. 


From Moline, Illinois 


Moline, Ill, Sept. 7, 1921. 
The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago, 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find our subserip- 
tion for one year to your magazine, 
also our check No. 8296, for $3.00, to 
cover same. 

We appreciate the opening for a 
journal, the nature of yours, in our 
industry, at this time, and we sin- 
cerely hope that your undertaking 
will meet with the success it so justly 
is entitled to. 

With our kind personal regards, 
we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
A. G. ABRAHAM Co. 
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From the Supply Field. 
From Boston 


I have been reading the candy 
journals for some time and must say 
that it is the best confectioners’ trade 
journal that I have seen. THe CANDY 
MANUFACTURER, also, is an excellent 
magazine. Both the engraving and 
printing, as well as the paper, are far 
above what I have come in contact 
with in trade journals. 

We hope that your efforts, of 
which you may be proud, will be very 
successful. 

Yours very truly, 
Parer Goops CoMPANY, 
Tue. Box Crarr CoMPAny. 
(Signed) Edgar E. Abrahams, 
(S.) Treasurer. 
From Chicago 

I am herewith enclosing our check 
for $3.00 for one year’s subscription 
to THE CaANpy MANUFACTURER. 

I wish to compliment you on your 
Volume Number 2, and if all subse- 
quent copies are as interesting as this 
issue, there is no doubt that your 
magazine will meet with approval 
everywhere. 

If I ean be of service to you in any 
way, please feel free to call upon me. 

With all good wishes, I beg to re- 
main, 

Yours very truly, 
E. & A. Oper, INc., 
(Signed) Arnold Opler. 


From New York City 
We wish to acknowledge receipt of 
the July issue of your new publica- 
tion, Toe Canpy MANUFACTURER, and 
to compliment you on its appearance. 
While we haven't had time to read 
it thoroughly, we believe it is as you 
state, the most beautifully printed 
and most ably edited magazine the 
confectionery industry has seen. 
Cordially yours, 

Upressir Propucts CorPORATION, 

(Signed) Stowell C. Stebbins, 

Manager. 


And Yet— 


There are many reputable manu- 
facturers of candy factory equip- 
ment and supplies (our only source 
of advertising revenue) who ques- 
tion the advisability of ENTEND- 
ING their advertising to include this 


Mayazine. 
You Tell "Em 


The Candy Manufaeturer 








“Make it good and ask the price’ 


(From the President of the National Confectioners Association) 


WANTED: The same co-operation from 
a thousand Candy Manufacturers 


Earl R. Allured, Publisher 
: 
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The Candy Manafacture?, 
$20 N. LaSalle Ste» 
Chicago, Tile 
es vo yead with much pleasure ani profit your july 
jesue, and frreniane your future {ssues, and especially the 
esas gti days of specialising. I feel quite sure you 
n 
are working along the right lines in producing a nena 
mofac turers alone, and that the manufac turers will aD 
i" a will show it by their co-operatione 
peur question Number 3- in your questionnaire. 
passione manufacturers ask $3.00 for & three dollar ; 
igs na $5.00 for & box of candy worth five dollars, and 
neh enone saiaaiiats to pay $5.00 for © magazine which is 
worth five dollarse Make it good, and ask the pricée 


Yours very truly. 


BER anv 
H/MM 





NOTICE: The subscription price of $3.00 per year will remain in effect 
until one thousand subscriptions have been received. 
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Ten Good Reasons Why the 


Candy Superintendent 
Should be a paid subscriber of 


The Candy Manufacturer 


Price, $1.00 per Reason. 


1. Because this magazine is devoted to the 
technical and commercial interests of 
manufacturing confectioners exclusively 
and its service to the industry will be in 
direct proportion to the support and co- 
operation received from the individual. 

2. Because Dr. A. P. Bryant, one of the fore- 
most food chemists in America, is in 
charge of our Laboratory Department. 

5. Beeause Dr. Frederic W. Murphy, one of 
the foremost sugar chemists in this coun- 
try, is writing an extended series of ar- 
ticles on ‘‘Sugar and what can be done 
with its physical properties to obtain 
any desired result in confectionery.’’ 

Because to a paid subscriber is extended 
the privilege of consultation through the 
magazine with our staff contributors, a 
service which may reasonably be worth 
a hundred times the subscription cost in 
some instances. 

Because Clyde E. Murray is writing an ex- 
tended series of articles on Industrial 
Management after having been associ- 
ated with some of the largest manufac- 
turers of package candies in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Murray is a practical efficiency 
engineer and his articles on candy cost 
finding and accounting are invaluable to 
every thinking superintendent. 

6. Because each issue contains an article on 
some confectioner’s raw materials. 

7. Because the ‘‘Open Forum”’ and ‘‘Super- 
intendents Roundtable’’ offer an ex- 
change of ideas and opinions from de- 
partment heads of the wholesale candy 
factories of the country. 

8. Because in each issue there is a boiled 
down review of the sugar situation 
which is comprehensive and dependable. 

9. Because the department ‘‘What’s New’’ 
reports the new machinery, new inven- 
tions, and happenings of news value. 


~ 


qr 


10. Because our editorial program for the 
year includes other valuable features 


which will make THe Canny Manvrac- 
TURER One of the finest specialized busi- 
ness magazines in America. 


f Casef 


$10.00 for a five-year 


subscription. 


(One year $3.00) 
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A Model Subscriber 


Who has the right idea. A subscription for each 
department manager of the factory. 
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THE LAR EST CRACKER & CANDY [A 
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June 20, 1921. 


The Manufacturer, Chicago, Il. 


Candy 
We are inclosing herewith our check for $3.00, for 
which please enter our subscription for one year to 


Manufacturer. 
Smita & Son, INC., 
G. W. Smith, President. 


The Candy 


(Signed) 





White River Junction, Vt., July 

The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago, Ill. 

Inclosed please find our check for $6.00, for which 

please enter subscriptions to M. F. Connelly, West 

Lebanon, N. H., and to R. T. Donahue, White River 

Junction, Vt. Please begin these issues with the 
June number and oblige, 


29, 1921. 


Situ & Son, Inc. 
White River Junction, Vt., Aug. 4, 1921. 
The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago, Il. 

In reply to your letter of August 3rd, beg to ad- 
vise that Mr. M. F. Connelly is manager of our Cream 
Department, and Mr. R. D. Donahue is manager of 
our Hard Candy Department. 


Smitru & Son, Inc. 
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Made Pe | 
Made at 
Michigan 
Fe Earl R. Allused, 
20 Stock Brohange Bldg 
30 No. ladelle Stree 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Allured: 


How easy it is to procrastinate during summer months. 


I bave felt for som time that you were entitled to con- 
rretulations and best wishes for the suscese of the new publication, 
The Candy Mamfecturer”. 


But I mast sclnowledge thet after twenty-five years of 
real work in the candy game, I was disposed to spend most of oy tim 
at Fine Lae, where I did not have the facilities to dictate « letter-- 
that's my alibi. 


I was so favorably impresseé with your first mumber that, 
contrary to usuel custom, I took your second magasine to the lam, 
where I will acknowledge thet I read it from “Kiver to kiver”. 


Greatly pleased with your policy and your efforte to be of 
Service to us mumfacturers. 
Being loceted in the center of the Ulddle Meet, together with 
your personal touch with the many malers of candy, will male your pubdli- 
cation of great help and good influence. Time and space prohibit m= 
going into “eteils in reference to the many pointe of interest and 
excellency of your publication. 


Perhaps the enclosed ,10.0 covering the five-year subsoription 
will please you tetter than @ long letter - and this will entitle m to e 
membership in that Five Tundred Club. I hope you get ‘em ny b 
our beet wishes for success to you and yours. 
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Pack ants Imported 


from 
Your France 
Candies 


With n 
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The war is over and we again offer WATTOLINE 
—the best packing for chocolates. Costs less than 
sheet cotton, looks better, works better! Soft and 
pliable, attractively embossed, does not scratch! 
Gives your package class! Imported from France 
exclusively for Traver. Sheets 24x36 inches, cut to 
any size you wish! 6 different embossed patterns. 





Write for Free Samples 


Other Traver Products Are: 





Dipping Papers Bar Wrappers 
Plain or Embossed. Foil, Glassine or Waxed Paper. 
Waxed Paper Glassine Papers 
asin: hatin ani Dividers Plain, Embossed or Colored. 
x Li 
Pail Liners and Boards Bon Bon Cups 
Mats Glassine Bags 








The F.C. Traver Paper Co. 


358-368 
W. Ontario CHICAGO, AN 


, Street | ILL. LOX, 
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Reliable Measures 


| A gelatine accurately standard- 
itl ized in purity, uniformity of ||P =~" **** 

ONE working qualities, strength and “YARD | 
clarity, is a standard of value o S 
for the confectionery trade ; 
when buying gelatine for the 
making of marshmallows. no E 


ESSEX has set the pace $= 
because of its uniform 
qualities,itsunquestioned — 
purity, its splendid and = 
definite values. 
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ANNOUNCING 


NEW PRICES 


Simplex Vacuum Cookers 
Better Than Pre-War Prices 


Taking Effect September 5, 1921 


§ 1485— eicnad _ganaet CITY —$2 1 7 5 


(GAS) (STEAM) 











The constant de- 
mand for Simplex 
Cookers, enabling 
us to continue 
manufacturing in 
quantities and the 
decrease in labor 
and material costs, 
make it possible 
for us to offer 
these machines 
within the reach 
of any candy man- 
ufacturer desiring 
a lower cost of 
. production and 
y the highest quality 
" of goods. 











Simplex Gas Vacuum Cooker Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker 
(Process Pat. June 30, 1914) (Process Pat. June 30, 1914) 
Patents April 20, 1915, November 30, 1915 Patents April 20, 1915, November 30, 1915 


‘‘Cooks Candy That Keeps Longer and Sells Faster’’ 


Vacuum Candy Machinery Company 


326 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chocolate “Kiss” Foil Wrapping Machine 


(Patented) 









HIS Chocolate Kiss foil 
wrapping machine is in 
constant operation in several of 
the largest chocolate manufacturing plants in 
the United States and giving entire satisfac- 
tion, and while guaranteed to operate at a 
speed to wrap not less than 1,000 pounds of ‘‘Kisses’’ running 
115-120 to the pound per day of nine hours, produces several 
hundred pounds more per day with one girl operating it and 
one girl receiving and packaging the wrapped pieces. Compare 


this output with hand wrapping. Sey 
The “Hass” Bar or Flat 
Cake Wrapping Machine 
for 





VL 









ALMONDS BARS, FLAT CAKES 


ALL SIZES 
Adjustable to Several Sizes and Shapes 


’ 4 & 
jane 

Large output, low cost, high 
efficiency, and neat wrapping 


Guaranteed satisfaction to each and every purchaser. Why not 
forward samples and write for particulars? It’s up 
to you if you want the best 





Get the opinion of users of Hass Machines. Write them 


L. WEISCOPEF 


HUDSON TERMINAL 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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Economy and 
Style Combined! 
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That is our solution of 
an economical package 


























dignify the appearance of your 
packages, increase the sales and 
give variety to your line. 


-—_—_- 


The very decided advantages of 
these package wrappers are ex- 
plained in our booklet “The Evolu- 
tion of The Candy Wrapper.” It tells 
an interesting story. Ask for it. 
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“The Candy Wrapper House” 


L.A.LIEBS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
312-316 East 23rd Street, New York 
Nine Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
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HERE is no test of Vanilla 

flavoring quality, economy 

or satisfaction that is not 
best and most dependably met 
by Ozone-Vanillin. 


An ounce of Ozone-Vanillin has 
the flavoring energy of about 
2'% pounds of superior Vanilla 
beans and by proper manipula- 
tion is soluble in 10% alcohol. 
The immense saving herein at- 
tained is truly representative of 
the efficiency principles without 
which no manufacturing organi- 
zation is really complete. 


Ozone-Vanillin is absolutely 
pure, derived solely from se- 
lected vegetable sources by an 
exclusive process which elimi- 
nates every trace of superfluous 
matter and derives an aromatic 


Vanilla Flavoring 
Better than the Bean 





body identical with the Vanillin 
which would result from perfect 

purification of the chief flavor- 

ing principle of best Vanilla 
eans. 


Ozone-Vanillin is utterly uni- 
form in character and results. 
Herein lies a significant advan- 
tage over Vanilla beans, which 
by their nature are bound to vary 
in size, quality and flavoring 
value. 


Thus Ozone-Vanillin is highly 
favored by those progressive 
manufacturers who realize that 
there can be no standardization 
of the finished product or of ulti- 
mate profit unless the flavoring 
base be standard in all the essen- 
tials of quality, economy and 
satisfaction. 


UNGERER & COMPANY 


124 West 19th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 514 Arch St. 
Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


San Francisco, Calif., 116 N. Montgomery St. 
New Orleans, La., 305 Baronne St. 


Paris, France, 11 Rue Vezelay 








OZONE-VANILLIN 


PURER, SURER THAN THE BEAN 
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Members: National Confectioners’ Association, Midland Club, Chicago Association of Commerce. 
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PURPOSE 


No. 3 


The purpose of THe Canny MANvuractuRER is to provide a medium of constructive 


= service and communication between manufacturing confectioners exclusively, a 


high- 


class specialized business magazine devoted to the problems and interests incident to the 
manufacture of confections and the management of a candy factory. 


POLICY 


Tue Canpy Manvuracturer, being a highly specialized publication, is edited in the 
interest of the executive, the purchasing agent, the chemist and the superintendent ex- 
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Standardized 


. ‘Maximum Labor and Machine Efficiency 
for an Equitable Wage. 
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clusively, and provides a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing 
policies and problems, methods and materials. 

The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available 
only for a message directed to manufacturing confectioners and relative to a reputable 
product or service applicable to a candy factory. 


* TheCandyManufaeturer believes in 


4. The endorsement and adoption of The 


National 


Standard Catalogue Size, 


Invoice Form and Coal Contract. 
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To Make Money In Buying 


A Discussion of the Principles of Professional Purchasing 
and Their Application to the Confectionery Industry. 


by Elwood Sampson 


Chairman, Public Relations Committee, National Association of 
Purchasing Agents 


Exclusively for The Candy Manufacturer 


Mr. Sampson, author of this article, fortified with an experience of many 
years of professional buying, has analyzed the confectionery industry and ex- 
plains the factors in the process of earning ‘‘ Profits from Purchases.”’ 








These ‘‘Indirect Profits’’ 
are just as tangible as those profits 
made by the Sales Department. 
A careful study and reading of 
this article will suggest to buyers 
and executives in our industry 
ways and means of “saving 
profits.” 


Mr. Sampson’s analysis of the 
fundamental factors affecting price 
trends, in this article, and his 
scientific plan of interpreting the 
information therefrom, will give 
many a manufacturer a new con- 
ception of purchasing as a pro- 
fession. 








Industry Errors 

Every industry has its standardized mis- 
takes. 

These are the outgrowth of the traditions 
and the problems inherent in that industry. 
They become ‘‘standardized’’ because it is hu- 
man nature to follow established practices and 
to accept as a rule of conduct the never neg- 
lected statement, ‘‘It has always been done that 
way.”’ 

To recognize any industry errors as such, 
and to proceed to correct them, leads to com- 
petitive advantages and increased profits. 

To bring this home, do any of you know a 
candy manufacturer who makes money in his 
buying? Further, do any of you know a candy 
manufacturer who even thinks he can and ought 
to make money in his buying? 
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May we have a number of 
comments on this article from the 
Purchasing Departments in our in- 
dustry? Here-is food for thought 
and open discussion for the next 
six issues. Let’s keep this sub- 
ject alive.—Editor. 


In the October issue, Mr. Samp- 
son will have an article on “The 
Reward of Virtue in Business’ — 
“A Romance of Achievement,’’ 
based on interview with Fred 
Sanders of Detroit and his pur- 
chasing agent, Chas. H. Welsh.— 
Editor. 








And yet, the possibilities are almost legion, 
as proven by many concerns in other indus- 
tries. So, let us take some of the accomplish- 
ments in buying profits achieved in other in- 
dustries and show how they can be adapted to 
the confectionery industry. 


The Old School—One Man Method 

First of all, a broadening of the mental view- 
point is essential. 

Nearly always the candy manufacturer in 
his beginning is some one who had a particular 
knack of making a new kind of candy with a 
distinctive flavor which quickly developed a 
neighborhood sale. 

Whether the business continues to be a 
neighborhood one or develop into a state or 
national one, the owner almost invariably in 
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his heart clings to his original viewpoint, which 
is that of the skilled, artistic workman. To 
him, the big thing continues to be the turning 
out of a distinctive product. To him all other 
things are non-essential and to be borne with 
instead of utilized. 

As a result, he feels the original methods 
which started him on the road to success are 
good enough to continue with. In this he fails 
to recognize that a growth in volume of busi- 
ness necessarily carries with it a growth in 
methods of carrying on business. 

Kach owner of a confectionery business can 
bring home to himself the truth of this, if he 
will take the time to total up the profits which 
he had expected to make during the past vear 
in ANTICIPATION of a certain volume of 
sales, and compare them with the total AC- 
TUAL profit which his business has made for 
him during that past vear. The difference be- 
tween the two figures will be so immense that 
it will convince him beyond a doubt of the 
necessity of outgrowing one-man methods. 

When he has broadened his mental outlook 
to the point where he believes in his heart in 
the value and in the necessity to his business 
of utilizing ALL of the ways and means open 
to him for producing a profit, then he is ready 
to actually make money in his buying and not 
before. 

For, profits from purchasing do not come 
from any off-hand half-hearted effort. They 
are the reward of earnest, well-directed effort 
carried on in the face of many apparent ob- 
stacles. 


Profits from Purchases vs. 
Savings from Purchases 

This is self-evident when we consider what is 
meant by ‘‘profits from purchases.’’ ‘‘Sev- 
ing from purchases’’ is the term applied when 
the aim is to secure the necessary materials at 
the lowest possible price consistent with quality 
and delivery specifications. ‘* Profits from pur- 
chases is the term applied when the viewpoint 
of the buyer has been enlarged to the point 
where he understands the relationship between 
his method of handling the purchases and the 
profit and loss column of his company’s busi- 
ness. 

When this is true he considers not only ma- 
terial costs but labor costs and overhead costs. 
And, when he finds by paying a little more for 
a certain kind of material it will result in a 
labor or overhead saving being effected thereby 
greater than the extra material cost, he will 
buy accordingly and sacrifice a ** purchase sav- 
ing’’ to produce a ‘‘ purchase profit.’’ 

An Important Distinction 

There is also an important distinction be- 
tween ‘‘profits from sales’’ and ** profits from 
purchases.’’ The direct profits obtained from 
sales are the differences between the selling 
price and the selling cost. The indirect profits 
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obtained from purchases is the competitive ad- 
vantage which the purchasing agent obtains for 
his firm in securing the same quality and de- 
livery of materials at a better price or better 
consideration than is obtained by his buying 
competitors. 

To produce such a purchasing profit in the 
face of keen buying competition requires just 
as great ability as it does to make sales at a 
profit in the face of keen competition. Even 
more so, it requires an understanding of the 
right methods of applying certain of the prin- 
ciples which distinguish the ‘‘professional’’ 
from the ‘‘amateur’’ buyer. 


How to Obtain Purchasing Profits 

First of these in importance is ‘‘ accurately 
foretelling the trend of commodity prices.’’ 

Most business men follow the ‘‘ guessing 
method.’’ They talk over the outlook with 
those whom they believe ought to be in a posi- 
tion to be well informed, possibly read the vari- 
ous trade papers, particularly note what vari- 
ous competitors are doing, and then act accord- 
ingly. The trouble with this method is that 
they follow the same course which everyone 
else does. If the general combined judgment 
is right they hold their own, but have no indi- 
vidual advantage. If the general combined 
judgment is wrong as was true last vear, then 
they suffer the same severe losses. 

Distinguished from this ‘‘ guessing method”’ 
is the scientific method of the professional 
buyer. 

The trend of commodity prices are the re- 
sult of the working out of certain definite causes 
and economic laws which must be considered 
and ever kept in mind, if you are going to make 
the most profit possible in purchasing at the low 
points in the price trends of the various com- 
modities. To illustrate how this is done, we 
will take the various economic factors affecting 
the confectionery industry and reduce them to 
a classified outline. 


An Analysis of the Economic Factors Affecting 
Our Industry 

I. General economie conditions which affect 

all business the same. 
1. The ratio of total demand to the total 
supply of all commodities. 
a. The irreducible minimum necessary 
to sustain life. 
b. The fluctuation due to the general 
buying attitude of the consumer. 
2. The world production of gold versus 
the total world production of all other 
commodities. 

II. Specifie conditions which affect the com- 
modities used by the confectionery in- 
dustry. 

1. Seasonal variations, or the tendency 
of the various commodity prices to 
maintain the same relative increase 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Our Record Is Clear 


by Harry Botsford 


Assistant to the President, National Association of Purchasing Agents 


An organization is simi- 
lar to a race horse: both 
are judged on past reec- 
ords, and this gauge 
used as a basis on which 
future performances will 
be estimated. The Na- 
tional Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents stand 
ready and willing to have 
the business and indus- 
trial world estimate their 
worth by a standard of 
past performances and 
present records. 

In the first place the 
N. A. P. A. has only been 
organized a few years and 
from a mere handful of 
men who had a vision of 
the powerful and_benefi- 
cient influence such an or- 
ganization could bring, it 
has grown to a member- 
ship of over 5,000, with 
members in every business 
and industry and control- 
ling purchases of billions 
of dollars each year. 

From the very first, the 
N. A. P. A. has been a 
mighty foree for better 
business and for the in- 
jection of science in buy- 
ing. Never once has the 
aims or the ambitions of 
the national body been de- 
structive except to tear 
down diseased customs 
and practices and in their 
stead place tried and 
proven constructive sub- 
stitutes. 

In this connection the 
N. A. P. A. has waged 
many aggressive cam- 
paigns. Among __ these 
campaigns I might men- 
tion the fights for the 
Standard Invoice Form, 
the Standard Coal Con- 
tract, the Standardized 
Catalogue Size. These 
three matters are dis- 
cussed editorially in this 
issue and further mention 
in this article is useless 


IS 


aside from saying that each of these matters were 
thoroughly analyzed and discussed before they were 
ever adopted; in other words, the N. A. P. A. have 
tried to make fool-proof these matters of vital inter- 


est to evey industry. 
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A Message from the President of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 


The Future of Purchasing 
W. L. Chandler 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Compary 


ONE to the happy 
G hunting grounds is 
the salesman who 
could remain sober while 
escorting to bed the great- 
est number of customers 
after securing their sig- 
natures on the dotted line. 
With him went the sys- 
tem whereby orders were 
placed over a bar on the 
third rail system or on a 
basis of friendship alone. 
Purchasing now a 
science and those in the 
profession find it neces- 
sary to be on the alert to 
keep in touch with devel- 
opments from day to day. 
Every line of business, and nearly every pro- 
fession enjoys the benefits and advantages of 
organization. This is an age of organization. 
Purchasing agents are continually feeling the 
influences of associations formed for the pur- 
pose of regulating or guiding the conduct of 
purchases. 

The profession now has its own National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents to guard its 
interests, to supply the customers’ viewpoint 
in co-operatively working out equitable busi- 
ness methods, contracts, ete., to aid in eliminat- 
ing unfair business practices, to help pur- 
chasers in developing their talents and in con- 
ducting their departments, and to acquaint the 
business world with the facts reflecting the 
great strides being made in the evolution of 
the profession and the increasing importance 
of the purchaser in the councils of corpora- 
tions. 


is 
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to aid all industry. Thi 


promise. 
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Our fight against com- 
mercial bribery and for 
legislation is being carried 
on with vigor and will be 
until we secure what we 
want. Commercial brib- 
ery has robbed legitimate 
business long enough: it is 
a crooked practice that 
should be severely dealt 
with and in this fight we 
welcome help from every 
souree. 

Our commodity commit- 
composed of expert 
purchasing agents in vari- 
ous lines—are working out 


tees 





various standardized con- 
tracts covering the pur- 


chase and delivery of vari- 
ous commodities. We are 
trying to put integrity 
and intelligence and ecer- 
tainty into the science of 
buying. 

We advocate the plan 
of city, state and federal 
purchases being made 
by competent purchasing 
agents unhampered by 
political influence. We 
want every city, state and 
our federal government to 
get honest goods at honest 
prices for we know this 
would save billions of dol- 
lar each year in taxes. 

We stand united in 
being for better business 
and we unite in co-operat- 
ing for that exact purpose 
whether the co-operation 
be between individual 
members, associations or 
by our governing body ¢o- 
operating with allied or- 
ganizations. 

The N. A. P. A. today 
stands ready and willing 
to be judged on the basis 
of its past history and 
present reeord. With 5,000 
members in every industry 
in every state in the Union 
and Canada and _ with 
every member conscious of 
his responsibility not only 


to his own industry but to all industry, it is reason- 
able to assume that in the future our deeds, aims and 
ambitions will always be along constructive lines and 


s is our pledge and our 
(Continued on page 56) 
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A Plan for the Purchasing Department 


by N. S. Reppert 


Purchasing Agent, Wm. Luden 





HE statement is frequently made that 

the financial success of a husband 
or head of a family is largely due 
to the economic policy of the house- 
wife—the purchasing agent of the home. Her 
task is not an easy one, and | offer no 
apology when I place the factory pur- 
chasing agent in a similar class. for 
it is my conviction that upon his 
knowledge and efforts will depend 
largely the success of the business. 
His access to the ‘‘family purse’’ al- 
lows him the first opportunity to 
either spend wisely or unwisely. 


Some Essentials of a Successful Buyer 


The first thing to consider in a pur- 
chasing agent’s qualifications is, hon- 
esty. His mind must be clear to con- 
sider the big things, such as the gen- 
eral buying policy, market conditions, 
transportation conditions, ete. He 
must be courteous; for business is a 
two sided game, and why- should a 
salesman have to stand discourtesy 
any more than the reverse? A dis- 














courteous buyer is soon branded by the selling 


fraternity, and he becomes a liability to his 
company. 

Tact is that nice discernment and delicate 
skill necessary in saying and doing the proper 
thing at the right time. It is tact which keeps 
the purchasing agent on the right side of the 
market, and makes him a ready reader of hu- 
man nature. 

The knowledge of prices is but the funda- 
mental knowledge of the market, and price is 
not a certain guide. The purchasing agent 
must look beneath the price and inquire into 
the cause which produced it, the chances of 
maintaining that level, or the chances of flue- 
tuation. He must have some system whereby 
he can tell when the maximum and minimum 
points have been reached in his stock, and he 
must anticipate those points before they are 
reached. 

As a means of avoiding disaster, and of 
building solidly for future growth, nothing is 
chasing and handling materials. If the state- 
ment made at the Atlantic City convention in 
more important than a proper system for pur- 
explanation of the incomplete and _ ridiculou: 
reports received in reply to the questionnaires 
sent out by the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation, is a eriterion of the methods or sys- 
tems in use by the confectionery industry, then 
we believe it is high time that the buyers at 
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least establish and maintain a system, which to 
them will be of inestimable value. 

The plan submitted herewith which I have 
formulated has proven satisfactory in our 
plant. It necessitates a minimum amount of 
clerical work, and I believe is prac- 
tical for the smallest as well as the 
largest confectionery plant. 


Stores Department 


In the first place, the needs of main- 
taining a stores department is essen- 
tial; with a competent man in charge, 
and must be changed from a dump- 
ing ground to one of the most im- 
portant parts of the plant. The ma- 
terial when received is checked, re- 
corded and inspected against a copy 
of the purchase order, which he holds, 
and entered on a card or loose leaf 
similar to (Fig. 1), better known as 
a perpetual inventory. This record 
gives the storekeeper a continual 
check, and when the minimum supply 
is reached, the purchasing agent is 
immediately notified. 

The value of a stores department has been 
further demonstrated, in the ability to concen- 
trate, not only raw materials, but the many 
various supplies required in the plant, when 
not in use in certain departments. For ex- 
ample: A department may be completing an 
order, leaving a balance of material such as 
paper, wrappers or labels, and if there is no 
stores department to which this balance ean 
be returned, is stored away in some corner 
until this department may again require it, 
however, another department may require ma- 
terial of this kind, and the purchasing agent 
not knowing of the balance on hand simply 
purchases additional supplies. 


Weekly Stock Report 


In addition to the above record kept by the 
storekeeper, | have found a weekly stock re- 
port to be of much value. This report shows 
a complete list of material, in alphabetical or- 
der, on hand in the plant as well as the quan- 
tity on order (Fig. 2). This report allows the 
purchasing agent to anticipate his require- 
ments independent of the requisitions from the 
storekeeper, and at the same time gives him 
accurate knowledge of quantities used from 
week to week. It also assists in speeding up 
the turn-over of raw material by keeping it 
reduced to a safe working margin. It must be 
remembered that the cost of keeping a stock 
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of material on hand is great, and if stored 
longer than necessary, waste is involved, which 
should be eliminated. 


The Purchase Form 
All purchases are made through the pur- 
chasing department on a proper purchase form 
in quadruplicate, bearing all details, such as 
serial number, information, as to whom, when 
and how shipment is to be made, ete., the origi- 
nal is given to the vendor, the duplicate placed 
on file in the purchasing department, the trip- 
licate is given to the receiving clerk, and the 
quadruplicate to the storekeeper. All cor- 
respondence connected with a purchase is filed 
with this duplicate order so that ready refer- 
ence may be had on any future date, but is 
kept in an open file until the order is filled. 
This open file is also used as a follow up sys- 
tem. On receipt of the material, the quad- 
ruplicate is returned to the purchasing agent 
properly checked, and attached to the invoice 
and approved. 
Purchase Record 
The purchasing agent also maintains a pur- 
chase record card system, showing order num- 
bers, date of purchase, date received, and 
amount received, this keeping him in constant 
touch with his purchases (Fig. 3.) 
Market Reports 
Market reports are of little value to the 
purchasing agent who does not retain a record 
of price fluctuations. For this purpose the 
graphic chart has been adopted as a means of 
record for the big items purchased, such as 
sugar, corn syrup, cocoa beans, ete. The writer 
has continually before him, under a plate glass 
on his desk, graphic charts covering these 
items, giving him a better conception of fluctua- 
tions. 
Printed Forms 
The matter of printing is of considerable 
importance, owing to the many different forms, 
wrappers, labels, ete., used in a confectionery 
plant. A very simple but efficient method has 
suggested itself, that is, that all forms be given 
a form number, a copy of each be pasted into 
a scrap book, properly indexed, to which the 
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(Fig. 3) Purchase Record Card File 


purchasing agent can readily refer and at all 
times be familiar with his requirements. 


Filing 

The matter of filing should not be neglected, 
as no correspondence in a business house is 
more important than that relating to its pur- 
chases. A good method is to file under the 
name of the product, in alphabetical order. 
For example, the items may be, Almonds, un- 
der this title a folder is placed for each vendor, 
from whom purchases are made, and one for 
miscellaneous vendors. This method has 
proved to be quite efficient. 

The question of suitable filing equipment for 
housing catalogues has proven a difficult one, 
however, the vertical file has offered a solution. 
A small investment for filing equipment, and 
a little work in classifying catalogues will pro- 
duce a satisfactory system. Quick reference to 
‘atalogues and price sheets is a necessity to 
intelligent and effective purchasing. 

I have tried as briefly as possible to hit the 
high spots in the purchasing game, and my 
concluding remark is, that these suggestions 
will not involve a lot of red tape, which men 
try to avoid, but will subject detail work to a 
minimum, and bring out the essential points at 
a glance. 





WANTED: The co-operation of 
buyers im maintaining a ‘*PUR- 
CHASING AGENT’S ROUND- 
TABLE” in each issue—an open 
forum for discussion of purchasing 
problems of our industry. 
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(Fig. 1) Loose Leaf Perpetual Inventory Form 
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Weekly Stock 
Report 


Showing a complete list of 
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Editorial 


Industry Errors and Professional Purchasing 

Mr. Sampson tells us in his article on page 
18 that every industry has its standardized er- 
rors. What are ours? 

We must admit that the rule of thumb meth- 
ods in buying have characterized the purchas- 
ing departments of our industry rather than 
the laboratory method, and that it is high time 
that a definite plan of studying the trend of 
commodity prices and business conditions be 
installed. This is the only sure route to make 
‘*Purchasing Profits’? of which Mr. Sampson 
makes a very interesting definition. 

The greatest fault which business men have 
is in following the crowd instead of going to 
the trouble of getting the facts, and then basing 
their actions accordingly. 

Kighteen months ago everybody was buying 
heavily, because everybody else was doing the 
same. Whereas, those few who went to the 
trouble of getting the real facts in the situa- 
tion found that the total volume of buying was 
far in excess of the total volume of actual con- 
sumption. More than that the total amount 
being produced was far in excess of the total 
consumption. Therefore, the shortage was 
purely an artificial one, based upon artificially 
stimulated buying, and was not the result of 
an insufficient amount of goods to actually take 
care of the total manufacturing and consump- 
tion requirements. 

We must keep in mind the necessity of know- 
ing instead of merely doing what the other fel- 
low does. Facts must be had first, not after- 
ward. There are fundamental principles upon 
which buying rests and these principles should 
he thoroughly understood. 

The analysis which Mr. Sampson has made 
of the factors which influence price trends, in 
his article in this issue, should be under the 
glass top of every buyer’s desk in our industry. 


To the Purchasing Agent, re 
the Superintendent 

The utopia in co-ordination will have been 
reached when the purchasing department 
works in close co-operation with the ‘‘Man at 
the Kettle.”’ The temptation, perhaps, is to 
take advantage of a price concession on an ar- 
ticle which in the P. A.’s judgment will serve 
the purpose, but which will have the candy 
maker at his wits end to keep the product from 
sacrificing its quality appeal. 
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When the superintendent or foreman says 
he wants genuine fruit flavors, do you get him 
imitations? And when it takes a high-grade 
gelatine from 70 to 80 cents a pound to produce 
a marshmallow or gum drop with which the 
sales department has established a substantial 
distribution that repeats, are you tempted to 
consider a cheaper competition gelatine to ef- 
fect a saving (?) in price which will be credited 
to the purchasing department? And so on with 
coatings and colors and butters and all the 
basic materials which make or break the fin- 
ished product. Remember, such savings are 
not ‘*Purehasing Profits.’’ The purchasing 
agent with the intuition of a salesman is apt 
to be a safe buyer. 

The place to start in establishing a quality 
standard for candy or a ‘‘definition for candy,’’ 
which has been discussed in official circles in 
our industry more or less the past few years, 
is in the purchasing department. The finished 
product ean be no better than the materials 
with which it is made. 

The purchasing agents and buying executives 
‘an either break the good will of the candy con- 
suming public and jeopardize the industry, or 
they can make candy almost as staple and sub- 
stantial a food as bread and butter. And by 
adhering religiously to a quality standard in 
the purchase of the materials used behind the 
scenes, give confectionery stability which will 
forever place it on the ‘‘essential list’’—the 
dominant place it deserves among the food in- 
dustries of our land. 


How Do You Spell “Coconut” 


One of the confusing words in our industry 

this word ‘‘Coconut,’’ which should be 
spelled without an ‘‘a,’’ inasmuch as the bo- 
tanical name is ‘*Cocos Nucifera.’’ 

The proper spelling has been prevalent 
throughout English literature, and our own 
Government printing office has adopted the 
spelling ‘*coconut,’’? notwithstanding the fact 
that many dictionaries give both spellings. 

Furthermore, when the word is spelled with 
an ‘‘a’’— cocoanut — it confused with 
**eocoa’’ the product. of the cocoa bean. 


is 


is 





Sportsmanship 
To brag a little, to show well, to crow gently if in 
luck, to pay up, to own up, and to shut up if beaten. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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The Buyer’s Directory 


, 


Perhaps ‘‘Beg Your Pardon’’ would have 
been a better title. However, our readers will 
be glad to know, we believe, that instead 
publishing a ‘‘ Buyer’s Guide”’ in this issue, as 
promised, which would necessarily have to be 
incomplete, we are sparing no expense or ef- 
fort in compiling data for a Blue Book of the 
industry—a complete Buyer’s Directory and 
Year Book. 

All reputable manufacturers and importers 
of confectioners’ machinery, factory equipment, 
raw materials and supplies will be listed, in- 
dexed and cross indexed for ready reference, 
regardless of whether they are advertisers or 
not. 

Since our announcement about this Buvyer’s 
Directory in our July issue, we have been re- 
ceiving reports from many reputable concerns 
whose names never appeared on our ‘‘master 
list.”’ Data for this directory is coming in 
every day and we ask our readers please to 
co-operate with us in producing a buyer’s refer- 
ence which will be comprehensive, accurate and 
fair to all manufacturers in our associated in- 
dustries. (See pages 10 and 11.) 

The first edition of ‘*The Blue Book’’ should 
be ready for distribution early in 1922. To 
make good on our promise in recent literature, 
a copy of the Blue Book will be sent gratis to 
all paid subscribers at close of business, Sept. 
15th, 1921. All five-year subscribers to THE 
Canpy Manvuracturer enrolled after Sept. 15th 
will receive a copy of the Blue Book gratis. 

The Blue Book, which will include a complete 
Buyer’s Directory, a list of all national, terri- 
torial, state and local associations of manufac- 
turers, jobbers, salesmen, superintendents and 
retailers within our industry, together with 
names of their officers and addresses of the 
secretaries. Also statistical information and a 
list of confectionery slogans in use. 

This matter will be well arranged and nicely 
printed and will be a credit to your library. If 
this book is needed and will be appreciated as 
a reference work, then no doubt many of the 
machinery and supply manufacturers will want 
to use space in the advertising section of this 
book to adequately present their sales message 
and thus supplement the listing of their name 
under the classification of products. 

What is the opinion of our readers, please, 
on the utility of this proposed Blue Book from 
the viewpoint of your purchasing department? 
Would you consider it an efficient advertising 
medium for the manufacturers of confectioners’ 
equipment and supplies? 

The publishers of THe Canpy MANUFACTURER 
will produce a Blue Book of a ‘‘quality’’ which 
will be in direct proportion to the support and 
co-operation received from our subscribers and 
advertisers. 
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Last Call for Candy Day Dealer Helps 


Another merit mark is due V. L. Price for 
generating the spark of action on Candy Day 
in his letter of August 4th to the secretary of 
the National Confectioners’ Association. 

Mr. Hughes has fanned that spark into a 
flame in form of a complete campaign-—window 
trim, posters, newspaper electros, etc. These 
supplies are available to all manufacturers in 
the industry at cost. The window strips repro- 
duced on the inside back cover of this issue can 
be had for fifteen cents per set of five. Wire 
your order to Walter C. Hughes, secretary of 
the National Confectioners’ Association, 111 
W. Washington Street, Chicago. 

The Bendix Paper Co. of New York have 
prepared two attractive counter cards (about 
6x8, in colors) with easles, with the timely re- 
minder **Take Home a Box.’ This is a sample 
of the kind of dealer helps that dealers appreei- 
ate and need to make Candy Day a national in- 
stitution in our industry. 





Professional Purchasing 


The basis of all professions is principles of 
conduct and knowledge. In engineering it is 
knowledge of materials. In purchasing it is 
knowledge of materials and men. 

Purchasing, as a scientific profession, is still 
in its infaney. Only a few of the leaders 
throughout the country realize the full possi- 
bilities in this direction. These few are blaz- 
ing away and are achieving a success which 
gives their respective firms a strong competi- 
tive advantage. This will then result in com- 
petitors reaching the same standard or else 
heing eliminated. 

No doubt, many business men will question 
the above statement; but the proof of this is 
in the experience which each firm has gone 
through during the past vear and a half. 

The number of firms who did not suffer sev- 
erely from over-buying during 1920 are ex- 
ceedingly few. This is because they do not 
measure up to the proper standard of profes- 
sional purchasing. Here and there you will 
find firms with purchasing agents of outstand- 
ing ability who long ago foresaw what was com- 
ing and were prepared for it. 

The work being done by the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents and its vari- 
ous district associations is that of developing 
purchasing to the very highest tvpe of a pro- 
fession. Consistent with this, emphasis 1 is con- 
tinually being placed upon measuring up to the 
highest standards of conduct. Also, emphasis 
is continually being placed upon the necessity 
of more and more knowledge concerning the 
various factors entering into the professional 
work of buying. 

There are quite a number of manufacturing 
confectioners identified with the various state 
and territorial associations of purchasing 
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agents, but not as many as there should be. 
What is the opinion of our readers on the ad- 
visability of having a purchasing agents’ de- 
partmental in connection with the convention 
of the National Confectioners’ Association ? 





Freight Classification on Shipping 
Containers 


The National Association of Corrugated and 
Fibre Box Manufacturers, 1821-22 Republic 
Building, Chicago, ill., that the Consolidated 
Classification Committee has issued a special 
docket containing proposals for drastie changes 
in Rule 41 of the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication, which governs the construction, sealing 
and use of corrugated and solid fibre con- 
tainers. 

Among the ‘‘high spots’’ in the changes pro- 
posed are the following: 

Elimination of the 175-lb. test containers. 

Material reduction in the dimension limits 
allowed, amounting in some instances to 
more than a 50 per cent reduction in carry- 
ing capacity. 

Elimination of the provision allowing for 
sealing with tape only. 

Making it necessary to use top and bottom 
pads when the inner flaps are more than 6 
inches apart. 

Radical changes in the glassware packing 
specifications. 

Candy shippers who feel that they will be 
adversely affected by changes of this kind may 
secure additional information from this maga- 
zine or from the associations of manufacturers 
of corrugated and fibre shipping containers, 
who are co-operating to the utmost in effecting 
an equitable ruling. 





Help Put the Standard Invoice Form Across 


If every purchasing agent in our industry 
would adopt the plan of sending a copy of the 
standard invoice form with each purchase or- 
der issued, it would be a subtle reminder to the 
supply manufacturers that vou favor its adop- 
tion and soon this standard form would be in 
universal use. 

How many purchasing agents have experi- 
enced the annoyance of having to straighten out 
the work of clerks who were unable to puzzle 
out each special invoice form sent in by the vari- 
ous sources of supply. The great diversity of 
forms are naturally responsible for mistakes 
which require the time of the head of the de- 
partment to straighten out. 

A supply of these standard invoice forms 
may be had from the editor of THe Canpy 
MANUFACTURER. 





Know your sugar, its qualities and its possibilities. 
Experiment with it and test it out thoroughly before 
using extensively in any particular line of manufae- 
ture. 
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The Salesman’s Kindergarten 
By Wilbur Hall 


If you are a salesman this book will show 
you how to increase your sales. If you are a 
buyer, it will give you a better understanding 
of sales psychology. 

The actual experiences of Purchasing Agent 
Wiley are told as stories—in the breezy ver- 
nacular of the American business man—and 
give in essence the fundamentals of practical 
merchandising. ‘‘Let the Seller Beware,”’ 
**Selling the P. A.,’’ ‘*The Salesman’s Kinder- 
garten,’’ ‘*The Art of Buying,’”’ and ‘*‘ How Is 
Your Approach,’’ constitute one of the most 
successful stories of business stories ever run 
by the Saturday Evening Post. They are re- 
printed here solely because the widespread in- 
terest shown in them by business men through- 
out the country. In addition to these, Mr. Hall 
includes a chapter—never before printed else- 
where—on the office routine of buying. The 
book is bound in leather, is of convenient pocket 
size, and sells at $2.00. Book Department, THE 
Canpy MANUFACTURER. 








Send in Your Slogan 

Tue Canny Manuractvurer will publish from 
time to time a list of confectionery slogans in 
use and will maintain for the benefit of our 
readers a slogan file indexed and cross indexed. 

Because of the fact that a slogan in itself is 
not admissible to copyright, these valuable 
trade phases should be given publicity. 

There are many slogans in use which are not 
incorporated into a trade mark design and 
therefore are not on record in trade mark 
files. May we have your co-operation in com- 
piling a master list of slogans? Send in yours 
and any others you think we might not have. 
Heres’ a starter: 

‘*The Appreciated Chocolates’ 
Robt. A. Johnston Co. 
**The Chocolates That Are Different”’ 
F. H. Roberts Co. 
‘Every Piece a Sweet Surprise”’ 
American Candy Co. 
‘Goodness Knows They’re Good’’ 
Elmer Candy Co. 


**The Candy of the South’’ 
Nunnally’s 
“If It’s Made by Redel It’s Sure to Sell”’ 
Redel Candy Corporation 
‘Worth Crowing For’’ 
Goelitz Confectionery Co. 
‘*Something Better in Candies’”’ 
Badger Candy Co. 
**The Chocolates Supreme”’ 
Hoefler’s Centennial Chocolates, Inc. 
** 4A Man’s Chocolate’’ 
Knickerbocker Chocolate Co. 


. 





Let’s not merely talk good times—let’s make them. 
Judicious and careful buying at the present time 
will lubrieate the wheels of industry. 
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Hand It to 


From N. C. 


To Our Members: 

One of the most effective means of arousing 
the interest of the public in **THE SWEET- 
IST DAY IN THE YEAR” is through the 
medium of newspaper editorials. 

Many editors would be glad to write such an 
editorial if given the outlines of an article on 
the subject. 

With this in mind, we have prepared two edi- 
torials or articles on CANDY DAY which are 
enclosed with this circular. We would be 
pleased to have editors use them verbatim or 
as the basis of editorials of their own construc- 
tion. Mbst editors would probably prefer the 
latter. 

We want to acquaint the public with the real 
intent and purpose of CANDY DAY, which 
adds one more day to the group of notable days 
that have been set aside for a specific purpose. 


the Editor 


A. Bulletin 


This is what we have tried to do in the enclosed 
editorials. Pass them on to the editors of your 
local papers. Get them interested in CANDY 
DAY. 

“THE SWEETEST DAY IN THE YEAR” 
has passed beyond the stage of an industrial 
event—it is a national institution. Show them 
that these editorials have real news value. 

This presents an opportunity to obtain pub- 
licity of genuine value to the industry. 

Help the good cause along by making a 
special effort to induce the editors of your local 
papers to give CANDY DAY an editorial boost. 

We would appreciate copies of local papers 
in which these or similar editorials are pub- 
lished, 

Sincerely yours, 
Water C. HvuGues, 
Secretary. 





The Sweetest Day in the Year 


Throughout the history of the United States, in the 
course of the year there is not one single holiday of uni- 
versal appeal to all ages, of all classes, all nationalities, all 
religions, devoid of sadness—of a sentimental nature. 

New Year’s Day—is a celebration of time but does not 
involve expressions of kindness, friendship, various emo- 
tions in a concrete way, universally. 

Lineoln’s Birthday—Lincoln was a man made by history 
and the holiday is in reverence of his memory. 

Washington’s Birthday—is equally sacred and momen- 
tous, but is restrictive in its appeal to Americans only. 

St. Valentine’s Day—is of interest to the young rather 
than the old and has little to keep it alive intensely. 

St. Patrick’s Day—has strictly an appeal of nationality. 

Easter—is a religious holiday attended by worship and 
reverence. 

Mother’s Day—if one’s mother is living, this day is a 
day of happiness, but a day of sadness if one’s mother 
is not living. 

Memorial Day—sad in its memory of those who have 
gone, and is restrictive in its appeal. 

Fourth of July—a great political holiday, the greatest 
in the history of our country. 

Labor Day—of interest to those who work, and a day of 
rest. 

Thanksgiving Day—another time of thanksgiving and a 
political holiday. 

Christmas Day—an expensive holiday, yet a time of 
great happiness in a religious background. 

Holloween—an appeal only to children. 

Armistice Day—a war holiday of divided appeal. 

In glancing over this great number of holidays one finds 
no holiday standing purely and simply for happiness, sweet 
ness, kindly acts and thoughts without a background or 
cause involving death, sacrifice, polities and what not. 

It seems fitting that in our country we should have a 
day or holitay of such a nature—a cay of sentiment alone 
involving all of the higher motives. 

The confectioners have taken account of this golden op- 
portunity by creating ‘‘The Sweetest Day in the Year.’’ 








Expressions of friendship, appreciation, devotion and 
kindly acts can be no better made than on the Sweetest 
Day in the Year, Candy Day, Saturday, October 8th. 


A New National Holday 


It has been suggested that a day be set apart as a new 
National Holiday to be known as CANDY DAY. 

The idea will have peculiar interest for everybody from 
the kiddies to the grown-ups. 

Although we have numerous national holidays, there are 
none that have the peculiar appeal of CANDY DAY. 

Most of them have a political, religious or sentimental 
background and practically all of them are specific rather 
than general in their purpose. 

CANDY DAY, on the other hand, is to be everybody’s 
day—and for that purpose, no less than because it is to be 
observed by gifts of candy, it has been designated ‘‘THE 
SWEETEST DAY OF THE YEAR.’’ It is proposed to set 
it apart as the one great day on which no member of the 
family shall be forgotten. Everybody likes candy. The 
tired housewife brightens into a flash of half forgotten 
youthfulness when hubby hands her a box of candy— 
possibly the first he has remembered to bring her in months. 
The sweetheart expects it. The children grow frantic in 
their appreiation of it. Father himself is by no means im 
mune from the hunger of a ‘‘sweet tooth.’’ Everybody 
likes it, and everybody is pleased with the loving remem 
brance the gift implies. 

It involves no extravagance. Candy is an inexpensive 
gift. CANDY DAY will work no hardship on even a slen- 
der purse. It will spread rejoicing broadeast; for its ob 
servance will become a ritual of love and good will justify- 
ing the appellation already bestowed upon it, ‘*THE 
SWEETEST DAY OF THE YEAR.’’ 

This vear CANDY DAY will be observed on Saturday, 
October 8th. Lovers, young and old, and kiddies, please 
take notice! 

By all means, let us have CANDY DAY as an annual 
event, a day of happiness and good cheer. 


—» First order a supply of Window 





Strips as reproduced on the inside 
back cover of this issue. Then— 


Tell the World— 


The Sweetest Day in the Year is Candy Day, October 8th 
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Pointers in Purchasing Sugar 
An Editorial 

|N the purchasing of refined sugar for 
manufacturing purposes there are 
many important features which can- 
not be ignored by the buyer should 
he aspire to maximum profit and success in his 
operations. 

Some of the largest buyers in the country 
take the buying of sugar as an unimportant 
side issue and give it only passing attention 
whenever they happen to need sugar. The buy- 
ing of sugar runs into big money aside from 
being a science in itself and is often entrusted 
to men inexperienced in sugar although expert 
in other lines and the resulting disconnected 
buying means higher costs for the manufac- 
turer. The best sugar buyer is the man best 
posted in sugar. This does not mean that the 
manufacturing buyer should spend all his time 
and effort to perfect himself in sugar condi- 
tions of the world. He has too many other raw 
materials demanding his attention. But, he 
should be a man with a broad vision, a very 
good eye for the future and give sufficient time 
to the sugar situation and conditions to fur- 
nish him with a buying judgment that will ery 
out against buying at the wrong time and urge 
him on to buy at the right time. 


The Buying Executive and the Broker 

Sugar is too large.a field for the average 
buying executive to cover thoroughly in con- 
nection with his numerous other activities, 
therefore he should furnish himself with the 
best possible unbiased sugar opinions and post- 
ings of those who are in touch with foreign 
and domestic markets through active participa- 
tion at all times in buying and selling raw and 
refined sugars and who have no monetary in- 
terest in either side of the market through own- 
ership, loans, speculations or otherwise. In 
this connection a good broker is almost indis- 
pensible to the manufacturing refined sugar 
buyer. The executive buyer should supplement 
this association with his own personal study of 
the situation together with daily contact with 
the changing conditions and fluctuating prices 
as far as possible. Of course, the more time 
he devotes to sugar the less actual dependence 
necessary to be placed upon a broker, using the 
latter only to execute his orders and attend 
to deliveries. 

Buying refined sugar through brokers who 
have a true thorough knowledge of conditions 
and who are willing to impart this informa- 
tion to buyers, frequently saves considerable 
money for the manufacturer, whereas buying 
from refiners with only the refiners’ viewpoint 
in mind has often resulted disastrously. No 
one is perfect in his judgment of the future but 
the buyer of refined sugar should select his 
intermediaries with the greatest of care and 
use more of his own first-hand knowledge in 
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framing his judgment. He should also select 
an intermediary who has a knowledge of the 
various qualities of the different refined and 
white sugars offered for sale as well as a 
knowledge of the processes used in the manu- 
facture of these sugars and be able to deter- 
mine their adaptability to the particular article 
the manufacturer desires to use them for. A 
poorer grade sugar is many times adaptable for 
the manufacture of certain lower grades of can- 
dies, confections, pastries, milks, preserves, ete., 
but the non-deteriorating and excellent preserv- 
ing qualities of a refined sugar made by the 
bone black process insures the manufacturer 
against loss of stock through poor sugar, the 
poor qualities of which are frequently discov- 
ered only after extensive purchases have been 
made and the sugar entirely used. Know your 
sugar, its qualities and its possibilities. Ex- 
periment with it and test it out thoroughly be- 
fore using extensively in any particular line 
of manufacture. 


A Little Buying Gospel 

It does not take considerable of the buver’s 
time to keep posted on sugar conditions, the 
most important of which are crop conditions 
of the world in general, probable consumption 
or demand from various directions and prob- 
able effect on prices. Crop seasons, movements 
of crops and local conditions of supply and 
demand, not overlooking the market for his 
own finished product including quantity turn- 
over, costs and probable profits. 

Buyers must at all times retain their com- 
posure and not be stampeded into buying with 
the rush on an upward market if conditions 
warrant in their judgment sufficient future sup- 
plies at receding prices. Neither must they 
sit idly by when conditions warrant their en- 
tering a downward market for requirements. 
Everyone cannot always buy at the bottom. 
The buyer’s aim should be fresh stocks at all 
times and the best. He should not strive to 
always buy at the bottom of the market. It 
cannot be done. But he can by judicious opera- 
tions, average a very good level and his aim 
should be to average lower than competitors. 
It is necessary to buy the market up and buy 
it down most of the time to keep sufficient sup- 
plies on hand and move them ata profit. When 
the market is bottom, everyone wants to buy, 
with the result that only a few secure their re- 
quirements at the lowest price and the others 
buy on the advancing market and continually 
press the price upward. On the downard mar- 
ket a cautious policy is advisable, but to wait 
for the bottom price often finds buyers’ re- 
quirements unfilled after the turn for higher 
prices. Our markets would stabilize more than 
they have in the past if buyers would cultivate 
more of an average buying policy than enter- 
ing the market strong at the bottom and leav- 
ing it severely alone at the top and paying 
no attention to intermediate prices. 
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Standardization 


Standardization, properly and intelligently 
‘arried out is obviously a distinct business ad- 
vantage. Consequently, when the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents considered the 
standardization of an invoice form; of a coal 
contract and of a standardized catalogue size, 
they believed they were doing something for 
business in general that would be of mutual ad- 
vantage to all concerned. 

THe Canny Manvuracturer believes that the 
confectionery industry should give these three 
matters immediate consideration and through 
our various associations go on record as co- 
operating to the utmost toward the universal 
adoption of these standardized forms. 


The Standard Invoice Forms 

‘The Standard Invoice Form, for example, 
was arrived at only after two years of inten- 
sive work, during which time the N. A. P. A. 
was in close touch with 275 interested associa- 
tions and 125 trade papers. In this way every 
possible opposition and rough spot was ironed 
out and the result is the present form. The 
advantages of a standard form of invoice is 
obvious; but a brief description of the form, 
which is shown elsewhere in this issue is worth 
while. 

The one factor which influenced the selection 
of the size was the fact that the American 
Bankers’ Association had years ago adopted a 
standard size for checks, 34 by 83 inches. This 
size has proved so popular that today over 
100,000 business houses use it; and from it has 
developed a standard voucher size of 8} by 7 
inches, 

The Standardization Committee on Invoice 
Forms considered that because so many con- 
cerns were filing copies of invoices with vouch- 
ers, they should be of such size as to file to- 
gether satisfactorily. For these reasons 8} by 
7 inches was adopted as the controlling stand- 
ard of invoices. In addition to this, it was de- 
cided to have the dimensions remain at 84 
inches in all cases but that the other dimension 
might vary from 7 to 14 inches, the idea being 
that anything over 7 inches might be folded 
back on the 7 inch line, thus providing a sheet 
83 by 7 inches for filing purposes. 

In adopting this form of invoice it might be 
said that it is not necessary to utilize every 
blank provided on the form; the form is ex- 
pected to cover a large majority of cases with- 
out the need of a rubber stamp. The speed 
with which the adoption of this form has been 
carried out is a pretty fair indication of its 
merits. 


Standardized Coal Contract 


This form of purchase-contract which would 
adequately cover the sale, quality and distribu- 
tion or transportation of coal has been needed 
for years in, every industry using coal in any 
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quantity. The form was arrived at only after 
many conferences with all interested; buyers 
and sellers all giving their best opinions in an 
effort to reach the present form, which is well- 
nigh fool-proof. Much friction arose last vear, 
and vears before, over loosely drawn contracts, 
but this is being eliminated by the present form 
which is coming into general use and is putting 
the factor of certainty in the buying and selling 
of coal in quantities. 
Standard Catalogue Size 

Every concern printing and distributing or 
receiving catalogues knew for years something 
was wrong with catalogue sizes, but it was a 
long time before a_ standardized size was 
selected. The present size, which was adopted 
—7} by 102—is the most desirable size which 
could be adopted, as judged and gauged by sev- 
eral standards. 

This size today is gaining so rapidly in popu- 
larity that 35 per cent of all catalogues printed 
in 1920 were of this size. One of the largest 
printing houses in the United States writes as 
follows: ‘*We find that we can list from two 
to two and a half pages of matter shown in a 
6 by 9 catalogue on one page of this size. Care- 
ful check proves that 100 pages of a 6 by 9 
sized catalogue can be placed on 60 pages of 
the standard size. 

The advantages—from the standpoint of the 
concern who depends on their catalogue to sell 
their goods—of the adoption of this size is ob- 
vious and manifest. Catalogues of this size 
permit the purchasing agent to use a standard- 
ized size file. The purchasing agent for a string 
of 23 large companies in Boston keeps his stan- 
dard file in his office and the misfit file in 
another room. Consider an instance when a 
product, or material is needed and it requires 
a catalogue reference to settle a price or de- 
livery. Who gets the order?) Which catalogue 
is examined first? The one easiest to locate 
and the easiest to find. Consequently, when 
it is considered that more matter can be printed 
in the standardized size, and that it saves paper 
and composition and is more convenient for the 
possible purchaser to use, it is small wonder 
that its adoption has been general. 

All three of the items discussed are matters 
which have been conceived out of sheer neces- 
sity and their use by any candy manufacturer 
will aid greatly in taking uncertainty out of 
business and make for better and surer oftice 
and accounting methods. 





Literature containing all detailed in- 
formation about these three proposed 
standard forms may be had from Tur 
Canpy MANUFACTURER. 
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Underlying Principles 


of the National Standard Catalogue Size 


Acknowledgment is tendered to Oscar Aurelius Morgner, of Wynkoop Hallenback Crawford Com- 
pany, for assistance in the compilation of the foregoing data.—Epiror. 


Resolution adopted by the Standardization 
(‘ommittee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, following a conference 
held in Chicago, May 22, 1918, with represen- 
tatives of organizations of paper makers, 
printers, catalog publishers, hardware, mill 


electrical, engineering, architectural, indus- 
trial and commercial associations, and rati- 
fied at the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 
at Detroit, September 23d, 24th and 25th 
1918: 


‘*In order that the investment in catalogs bought by pur- 
chasing agents and others may reach the highest degree of 
productiveness, we urge that all catalogs meant for the use of 
purchasing agents be made 7% x 10% inches, or in half sizes, 
saddle stitched, so that they will open flat to that size, for filing 
in such manner as will imsure their coming to hand when 


wanted.’’ 


The Catalog As An Investment 

A catalog, to fulfill its proper function, should 
be immediately and automatically available to the 
purchasing agent, engineer, master mechanic or 
superintendent at the moment of contemplated 
purchase or specification. A eatalog which is not 
so available represents an expense and not an 
investment. 

The National Standard Catalog size, 7% x 105g 
inches, fits a standard letter file, makes possible 
and practical a uniform filing and indexing sys- 
tem, effects economy in filing space and thus in- 
sures the availability of the catalog when wanted. 


The Proportions of the Size 
Must be a Proportioned Page Size based on the 
Hypothenuse Oblong, that will always have the 
same relative dimensions, width to length, if the 
size of the page is doubled or halved. 
The National Standard Catalog size, 72 x 10% 
inches, meets this requirement, and gives artistic 
proportions to the page. 


The Paper Size 

Must be an Economical Page Size that will cut 
out of a standard stock size sheet of paper prac- 
tically without waste. 

The National Standard Catalog size, 7144 x 105¢ 
inches, cuts out of a standard stock size sheet, 
32x 44 inches, with practically no waste, and 
saves paper. 


The Type Size 
Must be a Maximum Page Size so that the dimen- 
sions of the Type Matter retain Hypothenuse 
Oblong proportions, and be large enough to per- 
two column arrangement to the page and still 
leave appropriate sized margins. 


The National Standard Catalog size, TY x 105% 
inches, effects a saving of money when it is neces- 
sary to make proper proportioned enlargements or 
reduction of illustrations. It also economizes in the 
space required to store type pages in galley racks. 


The Binding Size 

Must be a Practical Page Size that ean be folded 
on all makes of Folding Machines. 

The National Standard Catalog size, TY x 10% 
inches, meets this requirement, and its universal 
use will reduce costs in binding. 

Printing Economy 

Must be the Right Page Size to Print not less 
than 16 pages at one impression, and capable of 
production by the majority of printing establish- 
ments. 

The National Standard Catalog size, 71% x 105g 
inches, can be printed in 16-page forms, also in 32- 
page forms if double sized sheets are used. This size 
can be handled economically by 80 per cent of 
presses in use. It also makes possible the manufac- 
ture of standard sized catalog envelopes and cartons. 


The Demand for a Smaller Size 


To meet the occasional demand for a smaller 
catalog, the National Standard Catalog size, 7% x 
1054 inches, may be produced in half size, 5 5/16 
x 714 inches, saddle stitched, to open up flat for 
filing purposes. 

Sectional Catalogs 

For the eonvenience of Purehasing Agents, 
Master Mechanics, Engineers, and others, who 
desire to preserve catalogs for future reference, 
it is desirable that the catalogs be made sectional 
so that their various sections may be filed accord- 
ing to articles under noun classifications. 


The National Standard Catalogue Size is Endorsed by 


National Association of Purchasing Agents 
National Retail Hardware Association 


dy Nanufaeturer 


United Typothetae 
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Southern Supply Bureau 
National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
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The National Standard Invoice Form 


Adopted by the National Association of Purchasing Agents 


A Boon to Purchasing Agents, Auditors, Accountants, Order Clerks and Bill Clerks 


HE need for standardization of 
T invoices has long been recog- 
nized. The disadvantages aris- 
ing from the use of widely dissimilar 
styles, sizes and arrangement of in- 
voices are so obvious that they re- 
quire only brief treatment here. 
Non-standardized invoices add eon- 
siderably to the work of the purchas- 
ing department. Certain informa- 
tion as to purchase order number, de- 
livery point, terms, and other details 
must appear on the invoice to enable 
it to be properly checked against the 
purchase order and receiving record. 
On non-standard invoice forms such 
information is rarely given in full, 
thereby necessitating the exchange of 
correspondence, causing trouble and 
inconvenience to buyer and seller and 


delaying prompt settlement of 


counts. 


ac- 


Even where the complete informa- 
tion is given on non-standard in- 
voices, the arrangement and location 
differ so widely on one invoice as 
compared to another that the check- 
ing elerk is foreed to devote consider- 
able time to searching out the infor- 
mation and making proper notations 
on the invoice. 

The variety of sizes is another 
source of common complaint. Some 
invoice forms are so small that no 
space is left for the purchasing de- 
partment to make its entries of ap- 
proval; others are so large that they 
cannot be adequately filed or handled. 
these manifest disad- 
vantages a practice has developed, 


Beeause of 


particularly among large industrial 
corporations and publie service cor- 
porations, leading to the purchaser 
furnishing his own invoice forms. 
These are usually sent with the pur- 
chase order, and the seller is required 
to make out his bill on the special 
forms. This practice has rapidly in- 
creased because of the lack of stand- 
ardization. 

From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual buyer such a plan may bring 
about the standardization needed to 
make his own work effective. The 
use of such special invoice forms, 
however, places an undue hardship 
on the seller. When an order comes 
in with the special invoice forms at- 
tached it is necessary for a notation to 
be made on the order in such a way 


(Continued on page 60) 


Convention 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS 
Invoice Adopted at 1920 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


} 
| Standardized 
| 


Shipper’s Order No, 
Date Shipped 
Shipped from 


Shipped to 
Destination 


Terms : 


To be + 
printed 


here 


| Charge Account 


Invoice 
Invoice No. 
F. O. B. 


date Buyer's Order No. 
Requisition No. 
Contract No. 
Car No. and Int. 


Via. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF PURCHASER TO WHOM INVOICE IS 
TO BE MAILED MAY BE PUT IN THIS SPACE 


Approved 


This column reserved for use of buyer 

P. A. Record No. 
With order 
F. O. B. point 
Price 


Calculations 


CHECKED 


Freight 

Frt. chgd. back 
Ree’d by P. A. 
Sent by P. A. 


To outer off. 


INVOICE 


From outer off 


Approved 





inches long. 
either 


Sheets to be 8% 
Printed either way of the sheet. 
dimension. 


Four top lines are to be replaced by shipper’s name and address, 


inches wide and not less than 7 inches 


Invoices longer than 7 inches have 


A tolerance 
dots 


14 
in 
rules 


than 
1/S-inch 
short 


hor more 
of 
or 





placed on the sides at the distance of 7 inches from top to indicate point of 
fold for filing. 


It is urged that all invoices be cut from 17x22 or 17x28 stock. 


Certain blank spaces such as ‘‘ Shipped to,’’ ‘‘ Destination,’’ ‘‘ Invoice No.,’’ 





‘Contract No.,’’ ‘‘Car No.,’’ ete., are intended for use when such informa 
| tion is required to identify a shipment. 
| | 
| Material deseribed above received in good order (Signed) litle) 
| DATE 
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INCE our previous survey of the 
sugar situation, dated June 20th, we 
have experienced an extraordinary 
orf | demand and sale of sugar during the 
month otf July, particularly when we consider 
the extreme low-ebb demand prevailing prior 
to July and the rapidly diminishing demand 
during August. Through July we had a very 
heavy domestic demand, augmented by heavy 
export business in refined sugar as well as a 
sudden demand from England for 70,000 to 89,- 
000 tons of Cuban raw sugar. All this had a ten- 
dency to firm prices and raw sugars advanced 
from 4¢ C. I. F. for duty-free sugars to 4.86¢ 
C. I. F. or the duty paid equivalent for Cuba 
sugars finally reached after coming into de- 
mand on July 8th at 4.6l¢ duty paid basis. Re- 
fined prices the latter part of June were at a 
low level, lowest being 5.20c, less 2 per cent, 
since advancing to 6/6.15¢ highest. 

This July-early August movement of sugars 
had considerable beneficial effect on the situa- 
tion at the time, without being of sufficient 
volume to cause any anxiety as to future avail- 
able supplies or excessive prices. The market 
has reacted from the foregoing high level, with 
a recession in demand, which is a natural and 
healthy movement, although the controlled 
Cuba sugars have not declined with other raw 
sugars, but have simply gone out of demand be- 
‘ause of their price. 














The Summer Demand 

Our heavy summer demand has passed, but 
a fair revival is expected to develop during 
September. We might mention one outstand- 
ing fault on the part of sellers of refined sugar 
during the recent business to domestic manu- 
facturers and, consumers and that is the delay 
in deliveries, which often means a loss to buy- 
ers. The demand for sugar during a certain 
period, if not met promptly, does not return. 
It must be met by sellers and they should not 
oversell themselves, which is so often the case. 
If sellers cannot make deliveries according to 
buyers’ requirements, buyers should be so in- 
formed and not be kept waiting 30 to 35 days 
for sugar needed within 14 days. Today re- 
finers are caught up in deliveries and are com- 
peting for further business, but it is only ob- 
tainable on specific cuts in prices for a limited 
period. 

The July demand for refined sugar from 
abroad was stimulated by the fact of their run- 
ning out of stocks just prior to the coming in 
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of their own crops. In England the Govern- 
ment stocks of raws were ascertained to be 
only sufficient for August, hence the buying of 
Cubas for September meltings. 

The movement of sugar during midsummer 
was perhaps a little more than normal for the 
period during which is lasted, but the reaction 
since early middle Angust has been sufficiently 
great to reflect a keen knowledge on the part 
of buyers of the existence of more than suffi- 
cient supplies available for the balance of the 
vear and to cause them to resist the upward 
trend of prices, more or less foreed. The 
country bought heavily, supplied itself for 
weeks ahead and has been resting ever since. 
Heavy as the demand was for the time, it has 
not caused any anxiety. 

Looking over the situation we observe an ap- 
parent over-supply for the balance of the vear, 
but we believe that in time natural laws right 
situations such as we find in sugar. A way is 
found for the consumption of ‘vearly crops 
produced. Buyers today, from refiner to con- 
sumer, are educated and experienced in move- 
ments of sugar and prices and are not easily 
stampeded into continuous buying when condi- 
tions of supply warrant lower prices. They 
also know when prices are in line with supply 
and when prices reach the proper level sugar 
finds its market. 

We have reason to feel encouraged over the 
recent movement of sugar. It shows that the 
commodity has periods of great demand as well 
as a certain steady demand at all times. both 
for direct consumption and in the form of 
manufactured products. Candy and confection 
manufacturers must have profited by the re- 
cent move, as all their high priced stocks of 
sugar must be pretty well worked off. Prices 
are not excessive and we are encouraged to 
helieve that better business is to continue with 
the great mass of handlers of sugar in what- 
ever form. There seems to be an increasing 
demand for manufactured products using 
sugar. Some of them for export. It ought to 
continue and we should use our best efforts to 
further its continuance. 

There is sufficient raw sugar available to 
create competition for various markets, thereby 
keeping the price more in line with demand. 
The same applies to refined and white sugars. 
It has only been fear arid lack of confidence 
that has retarded business and indications are 
that this is being rapidly overcome. Previous 
losses in sugar transactions have been a bitter 
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experience for many, but having profited in 
the way of experience through these transac- 
tions, sellers and buyers alike are proceeding 
with gradual increasing courage and confidence 
and the restoration process is progressing very 
well. 


The Cuban Situation 


There is but one false note of importance in 
the sugar situation and that is Cuba. The 
marketing of the Cuba crop does not seem to 
be sufficiently elastic to follow markets to the 
best advantage of all concerned. If it was, it 
is reasonable to suppose that more of the Cuba 
crop would be sold to date both here and 
abroad. It may have meant slightly cheaper 
prices at times, on a parity with other raw 
sugars, but it would have eliminated the con- 
tinual effort of other raw sugars to maintain 
the parity of the asking price of Cubas and 
would have eliminated to some extent the con- 
tinual prospect of a heavy carry-over of Cubas 
into next crop. Cuba has been holding the 
umbrella, so to speak, for full duty and duty 
free sugars, which in the case of the latter 
with the increased tariff, has netted producers 
very good prices, higher than they ever ex- 
pected to obtain. Practically all the Porto 
Rico crop is sold. Philippines are coming here 
in very large volume, 50,000 tons, for instance, 
are expected to arrive from September 20th to 
November 10th, and heavy shipments of Ha- 
Waiians are coming to the east coast and at 
higher than expected prices, owing to the price 
maintained for Cuba sugars and the recent in- 
crease in the tariff on sugar. 

The immediate situation is such as to cause 
no anxiety to the manufacturers using sugar or 
to the consumer. Sugars to arrive from Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Philippines and San Domingo 
are sufficient for requirements for the next 
30 to 60 days when Louisianas, domestic beets 
and fall crops of foreign sugars will be avail- 
able. As for Cuba, the situation does not look 
encouraging. <A carry-over of 800,000 tons 
into next crop is very possible, considering 
prospective demand from the United States 
and Europe. Prices cannot climb to any ex- 
tent during the balance of the vear, rather to 
the contrary, there is every indication of their 
being lower unless an exceptional demand 
should appear. At present the demand for 
sugar is very moderate, sufficiently so to cause 
the closing of New Orleans refineries, one in 
Philadelphia and one in New York, with others 
caught up on back orders and running at re- 
duced capacity. 

The export demand has fallen off, due to the 
approaching European crops. However. at a 
price, business is always to be obtained for 
export. When prices decline to a level attrac- 
tive to buyers, a natural increased movement 
of sugar will follow. 
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Stocks of raw sugar in U. 8. refining ports 
and all Cuban shipping ports together at latest 
uneven dates are 1,414,654 tons, an increase 
over last vear at the same time of 919,647 
tons. As previously mentioned, there must be 
a day of reckoning for Cuba, and for the aver- 
age producer every day seems to be that day, 
with the heavy expenses and uncertain returns 
and with the prospect of about 800,000 tons of 
the present crop to be turned back to the own- 
ers at the end of the year. The sugar finance 
committee has had a tremendous task to per- 
form and it sometimes occurs to the average 
sugar mind that perhaps it has been too great 
an undertaking for a single agency obligated to 
satisfy both sellers and buyers. Control of 
the next Cuba crop is not anticipated from any 
direction. 

Present quotations of 4.6le C. I. F. for duty 
free sugars, 4.86 duty paid for Cuba sugars, 
and 4.80¢ duty paid for full duty sugars, show 
the irregularity of raw sugar prices. Refined 
sugar prices are 5.90¢, less 2 per cent, and 
astern beets 5.50¢ for Chicago territory and 
east, while western beets are 5.70¢ for Chicago 
territory and west. 

There is nothing in the situation to cause 
anxiety to buyers of refined sugar. Supplies 
are sufficient and price fluctuations should not 
be extreme. There should be no slowing down 
in the efforts of manufacturers to market their 
products at fair prices. The buying power of 
the public is gradually increasing and our do- 
mestic turnover is bound to be of. sufficient 
volume to insure fair profits and returning 
prosperity for all. 





Excise Tax on Candy Reduced to 3 Per Cent 


August 27, 1921 
N.C. A. Bulletin. 


To Our Members: 


The amended Revenut Act as passed by the House 
reduces the Excise Tax on Candy from five to three 
per cent. 

The Bill has been sent to the Senate and referred 
to the Senate Finance Committee. 

We will continue our efforts to have the entire tax 
eliminated before the Senate Finance Committee and 
hope we will be suecesful. 

We appreciate the splendid support and co-opera 
tion of our members who have written their Senators 
and Congressmen as suggested in our previous cir 
eulars, whieh has been of real assistance to us in ae 
complishing the results thus far attained. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wavrer C. HvGHeEs, Seeretary. 


Our markets would stabilize more than they have 
in the past if buvers would cultivate more of the 
average buying policy, than enterting the market 
strong at the bottom and leaving it severely alone at 
the top and paying no attention to intermediate 
prices. 
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The Coconut Industry 


The First of a Series of Three Articles on the Three Phases of this Subject: Production 
Manufacture and Consumption.— Editor. 


by Franklin Baker, Jr. 


President, Franklin Baker Co. 


I. Production 





HE production phase is a study of the 
coconut on the tree, or in other 
words, the ‘Plantation Period.’’ It 

i} is also a study of the tropics. Both 

are interesting because 
they treat of Nature at 
her best. The wildness of 
the coconut growth and 
the far-away lands of cul- 
tivation by peoples of 
various colors, national- 
ities and creeds, both lend 
an enchantment to the 
story. 

Whether in the Philip- 
pines, Panama, Borneo or 
Ceylon, all coconuts 
grow pretty much. the 
same, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are be- 
tween fifty to a hundred 
varieties. 

The horticulture of the 
coconut has not been as 
carefully studied as our 
northern plants, and 
therefore the literature 
on the subject is not ex- 
tensive. Most of the data 
is obtained from planta- 
tions, which are usually 
not scientific, but which 
treat of the subject largely from the practical 
standpoint. 

The Horticulture of the Cocoanut. 

The tall and stately trees usually grow by 
the sea, where the salt water bathes its roots 
and zephyrs sweep through the flowing 
branches. The coconut tree requires plenty 
of air and water. The cross section of the 
trunk, which is two to three feet in diameter at 
the base, shows it to be made of hollow reeds, 
which have a strong capillary attraction for the 
water. The water flows through this stem and 
evaporates through the leaves. There should 
be ample rainfall, but the sub-soil must also 
carry the water off quickly, because if it should 
become stagnant, it is bad for the tree. There- 
fore, the sandy beach soils seem to prove the 
best for its growth, and hence the reason that 
we so generally find the coconuts along the 
sea beaches. 
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At the top there is a network which holds 
the leaves. It is a wonderful net, woven very 
beautifully, and quite strong enough to be 
made into bags. 

The coconut trees come into bearing when 
they are about six years old and will live for 
three score years and ten. 
Some say one hundred 
vears, but if so, they cease 
to bear. When the nuts 
are ripe, they drop from 
the trees. 

A good healthy tree on 
good soil will, in some 
plantations, average one 
hundred nuts per tree per 
year, but I have seen 
plantations that would 
not average over forty. 
Occasionally trees will 
drop a nut for every day 
in the year, but anyone 
who invests in a coconut 
property with the expec- 
tation of such a_ limit, 
would be doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

A peculiarity about 
many tropical products, 
and especially the ecoco- 
nut tree, is that the same 
tree will show the bloom 
and the ripened fruit at 
the same time. New 
shoots are thrown out monthly, and a tree will 
carry eight or ten bunches of various stages of 
development. 

Trees are planted about sixty to seventy per 
acre. If an annual yield of forty-five hundred 
nuts per acre is obtained, this constitutes a fair 
plantation, and if an average of $25 per M 
is obtained for the nuts, the owner considers his 
plantation a paying one. 

Outside of keeping the plantation clear of 
undergrowth, there is practically no cultiva- 
tion done. The use of fertilizer is almost un- 
heard of, and yet where fair cultivation is main- 
tained with proper fertilization, the produe- 
tion can be nearly doubled. 

On the San Blas Coast’ of Panama, controlled 
absolutely by the Carib Indians, who are a most 
interesting lot of people, coconuts seem to 
grow without rhyme or reason. There is not 
the slightest sign of planting in rows, and 
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hence they give the appearance of being wild 
trees of the forest. But they have all actually 
been planted, and I do not know of a single 
plantation that has just grown of itself. 

The method of buying nuts from the San 
Blas Indians is very interesting. When the 
Indian requires a few yards of calico to dress 
his squaw, he picks up a few coconuts and 
makes his barter with the Panamanian trader, 
who sails along the coast with a small schooner 
load of bright colored enticing articles. Trad- 
ing beads to the Indians for coconuts is one of 
the anomalies of present time civilization. 

In other parts of the world, especially the 
South Sea Islands, the people have no other 
means of obtaining merchandise except by bar- 
tering their coconuts or copra. 

Of recent vears there has been a vast inter- 
est taken in the growth of coconuts, which is 
beginning to place the coconut industry on a 
far better commercial basis. This is due to 
the increased demand for desiccated coconut, 
copra and coconut oil. 


Copra, Dessicated Coconut and Coconut Oil 


Copra is the dried meat of the coconut. It 
is usually made on the plantation by the na- 
tives, who open and 
dry the coconuts "" 
either in the sun, or in : AN \ 
very crudely made \\, ‘| 
furnaces. This then AS 
becomes an article of 
commeree and is 
shipped to the erush- 
ing ‘mills throughout 
the world. One thou- 
sand coconuts will 
give about four hun- 
dred pounds of copra 
or about three hun. 
dred and thirty 
pounds of desiccated 
coconut. The differ- 
ence in vield is due to 
the fact that in mak- 
ing desiccated coco- 
nut, the spermoderm, 
or brown skin, has 
heen eliminated. In 
making desiccated 
coconut or copra, 
there is about 40 per 
cent -evaporation of 
water. 

From the dried 
product there is ob- 
tained about 62 per cent of oil. Coconut oil 
has for many years been used for the making 
of high grade soaps. In recent years it has 
been refined for use in cooking compounds and 
margarine. The development of the nut mar- 
garine business is the chief reason today for 
the increased demand for coconuts. 
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The coconut business of the world is of 
great volume. It is impossible to obtain from 
all countries of the world exact figures. An 
English authority estimates the volume to be 
$250,000,000, which is considerably larger than 
the volume of business in rubber, bananas, or 
of most tropical products excepting sugar. 

Inasmuch as a plantation once brought into 
bearing becomes a sure and safe investment, a 
considerable amount of money has of recent 


vears been invested in its production. 
Sources of Supply and Their History 


The Germans were probably the first to 
recognize the big opportunities of growing 
coconuts in the South Sea Islands. They de- 
veloped from a small beginning, the Deutsch 
Handels & Plantagen Gesellschaft, which 
started in a large way to grow coconuts, but 
which was interrupted by the war, and the 
entire combination taken over by “he New 
Zealand Government. 

As a result of the German interest in these 
islands, they came into possession of the Caro- 
line, Ladrone and Marshall groups, whose chief 
products is coconuts, all of which were handed 
over to the Japanese in dividing the spoils of 
the war. These in- 
clude the Island of 
Yap, which is now 
‘ausing an interna- 
tional controversy. 

The conflict — be- 
tween the Germans 
and English in their 
quest for copra in all 
these Polynesian 
Islands, developed a 
most interesting chap- 
ter of diplomacy, 
which resulted in the 
separation of these 
islands from Spain, 
and dividing most of 
them among the large 
nations of the world. 

The French already 
had possession of Ta- 
hiti and the islands 
known as the French 
Oceanica Group, 
which are large pro- 
dueers of copra. Asa 
result of the United 
States receiving an 
appointment on one of 
these commissions, we 
obtained the island of Tutuila, which is known 
as American Samoa. Savaii and Opolu were 
handed over to Germany. 

The Philippine Islands produce more coco- 
nuts than any other one country in the world. 
Most of the plantations have been started by 
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Sugar—Manufacturing Value 


The third of a series of articles on ‘‘The Physical Properties of Sugar,”’ 
and what can be done with them to obtain any desired 
result in confectionery. 


by Frederic W. Murphy 


Consulting Chemist and Executive 











Wil 
WEETNESS is a sensation and no 
two individuals’ sensory nerves, 
which register the sensation of 
sweetness are tuned alike. If the 











sensation of sweetness is registered by a given 
amount of sugar, all the sugar contained in a 
confection beyond that amount, as far as value 
for sweetness is concerned, is wasted. 


Corn Sugar 

Several years ago, a startling announcement 
was made that a crystalline snow white corn 
sugar, which was absolutely pure and neutral 
in flavor had been produced. The trade was 
informed that it would be produced on a com- 
mercial scale and would be priced below cane 
sugar. 

All these facts being true, the production 
of such a sugar certainly would have a far- 
reaching effect upon the use of cane sugar. | 
investigated the matter and found that such a 
sugar had been produced by one of the fore- 
most chemists in the United States. The 
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Mr. Murphy is one of the foremost sugar chemists 
in America, having been associated with The Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company for fourteen years as 
chief chemist. He has done consulting work with 
other refineries and is now general manager of one 
of the largest ginger ale plants in the world. 


Some prominent confectioners have said that this 
series of articles by Mr. Murphy is one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to the technical 
literature of the confectionery industry. 


Mr. Murphy is handling this subject in a master- 
ful way, giving a comprehensive presentation of the 
matter, which should be a part of the reference 
library of every confectionery superintendent. 


Included in this series will be information which 
has been known generally only to refineries. Shall 
we reserve a bound volume of Tur Canny Manu- 
FACTURER containing this complete serial?—Kipiror. 


sample was snow white, neutral in flavor, dry 
and slightly sweet. It has never yet been pro- 
duced on an economical commercial scale. 

As a substitute for sugar, it never could ecom- 
pete where sweetness was desired, but where 
hody and crystallizing power was sought, it 
certainly would be of tremendous value if its 
market price was at all times under that of 
refined cane sugar. 

Corn syrup is composed of corn sugar, dex- 
trine gum, water and organic matter. The 
mixture of corn syrup and sugar results in a 
confection, the physical appearance of which 
varies from hard to plastic, according to the 
amount of corn syrup, degree of heat and 
length of time the mixture is subjected to heat. 
Corn syrup, unlike refined sugar, has a wide 
variation in composition, and no two batches 
are alike, and vary as to proportions of dex- 
trine gum, corn sugar and organic matter, the 
water content as a rule being constant. 

If the time comes when a pure corn sugar, 
neutral in flavor is put on the market at a 
reasonable cost, the confectioner and the bev- 
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erage manufacturer will be greatly benfited 
and will be able to produce better goods at less 
cost, and with more exactness. 

With the aid of sacharine or other sweet coal 
tar products, and glucose, a confection could 
he produced with less sugar, but the physical 
properties of cane sugar would not be in evi- 
dence, therefore it would be impossible to pro- 
duce confections as formerly. But if one had 
a material such as corn sugar, cheaper in price 
than cane sugar, and with all the physical prop- 
erties of cane sugar, 1. e., crystallizing power, 
dry, free from dextrine and organic matter, he 
could produce at all times any confection with 
exactness, 

Necessity of Testing Sugar and Glucose 

The fact that corn syrup or glucose offered 
on the market today, varies on composition so 
widely coupled with the fact that refined cane 
sugars vary so widely in strength. though not 
in test, makes a most uncertain manufacturing 
condition for the confectioner. 

The only safeguard and remedy for this vari- 
able condition, is for the confectioner to insure 
himself from spoiled batches by testing in a 
practical way his glucose and sugar and pur- 
chasing from the same source, when he finds 
a manufacturer who produces uniform prod- 
ucts. It matters little as to analytical tests 
if the glucose or sugar is 99 7/10 per cent pure, 
if the minute percentage of impurities inter- 
fere with the production of uniform goods at 
all times. 

The Answer to “Sticky Goods” 

Several years ago some confectioners com- 
plained in the heat of the summer that their 
goods became sticky, and their customers were 
turning goods back to them. They stated that 
their formulas were unchanged, and that there- 
fore the sugar delivered to them was of inferior 
quality. Analytical tests showed the sugars to 
be of the same test as always, 99 7/10. 

It was most apparent that ordinary analy- 
tical tests were not sufficient to solve this prob- 
lem. [| have already explained the meaning 
of a strong and weak sugar, and upon investi- 
gation it was found that the above trouble was 
due to the use of weak sugars, which hereto- 
fore were unknown. 

It was found that fixed weights of sugars 
varied in their ability to combine with fixed 
quantities of glucose. It was found that if the 
sugar was made alkaline, the percentage of 
vlucose which could be used was increased con- 
siderably. 

The addition of one part of sodium ecarbo- 
nate to one hundred thousand parts of sugar 
will make a weak sugar strong, and even a 
lesser quantity is sometimes sufficient. Not 
alone is the soda value in rendering the sugar 
capable of combining with a larger quantity 
of glucose, but it also aids in keeping a whiter 
color, Also in making hard candy it prevents 
excessive inversion, which causes stickiness. 
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Tests on glucose or sugar for comparative 
strength values can only be arbitrary, it mat- 
ters little tf vou do not follow the test | am 
going to give exactly as | give it, but it is 
absolutely necessary that you always use the 
same quantities, the same degree of heat. same 
length of time, every time you make your test, 
and the test be made exactly the same to the 
smallest detail if vou wish comparable results. 

This test is one which was devised to follow 
approximately the proportion of water and 
sugar and the degree of temperature followed 
by the confectioner in actual practice. 

Method of Testing Comparative Strength of Sugar 

The equipment necessary for this test is m- 
expensive, but once obtained, the confectioner 
will find it invaluable. First a copper casserole 
must be made by a coppersmith, as per sketch 
herewith. 














It is made as follows: The copper should be 
about 1/16 of an inch thick and be beaten to 
the following dimensions and shape: 

Four and nine-sixteenth inches in diameter 
at the top, two and nine-sixteenth inches deep 
and of the shape indicated in the sketch, which 
you will note has fairly straight sides with 
slightly rounding bottom. 

It should have a handle attached about 7 
inches long, the outer 4 inches being of oak 
or ash, to prevent burning the hands. 

Next obtain a Craddock burner, which is 
a Bunson burner of special design and can be 
obtained from Eimer & Amend of New York 
City or any scientific supply house. Also a gas 
pressure regulator, to insure a steady pressure 
of gas. This is nothing more than a small in- 
expensive gasometer, consisting of a gas cham 
ber immersed m a water chamber; gas flowing 
into the chamber which rises in the water cham- 
ber and automatically shuts off the gas flow 
at any given pressure, thereby insuring a 
steady flow at fairly uniform pressure. Next 
procure a copper slab polished, 14 inches by 
14 inches by 1/4 inch thick. From any scien- 
tific supply house procure glass rods about 1/4 
inch in diameter and some watch glasses 6 
inches in diameter, also a chemical thermo 
meter, with a range from 40 Fahrenheit to 400 
Fahrenheit and tested for accuracy at 350, as 
thermometers which are accurate at the boiling 
point of water are frequently inaccurate at 
higher points. It is also necessary to purchase 
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The Candy Manufaeturer is compiling 


A Blue Book of the Confectionery and Allied Industries 


A Complete Authoritative Directory of 
American Manufacturers and Importers 


Confectioners’ Machinery, Factory Equipment, 
Raw Materials and Supplies 


Jhe Candy Manufaeturer 
ANNU AL 


“The Blue Book” 


A DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN were 
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ectionet® Machinery 
pment 
a Supplies 
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Raw Materials a 


Published by 


e 4 ufaeturer 
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St, Stock Exchae 





CONTENTS: 


In addition to the Directory feature de- 
scribed on opposite page, The Blue Book 


w1ll contain: 


An index of all associations, national, terri- 
torial, state and local within the confectionery 
industry, and the national associations in the 
allied industries. 


Rulings, regulations and legislative situation 
affecting confectionery supplies and products. 
Statistical information on the industry. Reports 
and surveys of special value to the purchasing 
and sales departments. 


A review of books, periodicals and technical 
literature on candy factory management, meth- 
ods and materials and the industry in general. 


A list of confectionery slogans in use. 


Only a sufficient number of copies 
will be printed to supply the demand. 
Please express yourself one way or the 
other—we want to feel the pulse of the 
industry on this proposition. 


DO YOU WANT ONE? 


A REGULAR BOOK—A CREDIT TO YOUR LIBRARY AND TO THE INDUSTRY 


Price: Not More than $5.00 








The Candy Manufaeturer 
Stock Exchange Building, CHICAGO 


[] Reserve copy of first edition of The Candy Manufacturer 
Blue Book subject to acceptance at time of its publication. 


2 Enter my subscription to JheCandyManufaeturer for period of 
five years at your special rate of $1000, and send me copy of 
first edition of “The Blue Book,”’ gratis. 


Name 


Address 


(Use this Coupon if you wish, but we prefer your Letterhead.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
! 
] 
} 
} 
} 
} 
] 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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or Less than $2.50. 


To be announced later when book is 
printed. 


FREE To 5-Year Subscrib- 


ers to The Manufaeturer 


This offer withdrawn after 1000 sub- 
scriptions have been received. 


When Published: 


As soon as data can be com- 
piled, probably early in 1922. 
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Main Classifications and Subdivisions 


of the Directory Section: 





°S Directory of manufacturers of chocolate and candy machinery, refrigerating ma- 
chinery, factory equipment, tools and utensils. 


Directory of manufacturers and importers of confectioner’s colors, flavors, essential 
oils, gums, extracts and essences, gelatines, starch, corn syrup, molasses, 
honey, milk products and all raw materials. 


Directory of manufacturers of chocolate coatings, liquors and cocoa butter; cocoa- 
nut oils, butters and cocoa butter substitutes. 


Directory of brokers and importers in cocoa beans, coconut, fruits, nuts, etc. 


Directory of sugar brokers and refineries. 


de- 
ook Directory of peanut brokers and growers and manufacturers of peanut machinery. 
Directory of manufacturers of paper boxes, fancy, set-up and folding; candy con- 
y P g y 
rri- tainers—tin, glass, redwood, baskets, leather, etc. 
a Directory of manufacturers of paper box liners, laces, bonbon cups, seals, trim- 
mings, etc., box papers and box tops. 
ion Directory of manufacturers of box wraps, bar wraps, foils, waxed papers, dipping 
= papers, bags and paper specialties. 
ing Directory of manufacturers of shipping containers: corrugated, solid fibre and wood 
boxes, and pails. 
- Directory of lithographers and manufacturers of “Dealer Helps” and advertising 
7 specialties, window trims, store signs, display cards, hangers, premiums, 
souvenirs, etc., etc. 
i Names and classifications indexed and cross- Questionnaires will soon be mailed out to 
~ 3 indexed for ready reference. manufacturers in the allied industries. May 
the Names of manufacturers using display space we have the co-operation, please, of both buy- 
” in the advertising section will be printed in ers and sellers in making this directory com- 
bold type with names of their officers and hs ad 
branch offices and page number of their ad- plete and of greatest possible service to the 
vertisement. purchasing departments of candy factories? 
00 May we have an expression, please, from our readers on these 
plans for a Blue Book. Is there a real need for it? If so, what 
: is suggestions have you to offer? Shall we reserve a copy for you? 
For a limited period, a five-year subscription to **The Candy 
ib- Manufacturer”? will include a copy of ** The Blue Book’’ without 
ep charge. 
ub- 
Remember the Th ee | fe { 30 N. La Salle St., 
Street Address anu ae wupep Chicago 
m- Earl R. Allured, Publisher 
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Wage Incentives 
by Clyde E. Murray 


I ice-President, The Stevenson Corporation 





UCH has been written and said about 
labor and machine efficieney in the 
metal working industries and these 
mee | industries through intensive applica- 

tion and study of this angle of the business 
have developed a higher degree of efficieney (as 

an industry) than can be found among other 
lines. Many candy manu- 
facturers will claim that 
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installation of a wage incentive. An operator 
will find his or her speed limit under fixed 
quality requirements if properly instructed 
and controlled. 

It is this lack of proper instruction and con- 
trol which has given piece work a black eye in 
many factories. Great care should be exer- 
cised in establishing rates. 
If a rate is too high, it 





their business is different 
and for this reason their 
line of work does not lend 
itself to wage incentives. 
It is indeed true that the 
eandy business is differ- 
ent. It is not true, how- 
ever, that the business 
does not lend itself to in- 
centives. Any line of 
work requiring human 
endeavor is susceptible to 
an incentive of some sort. 


Very few manufactur-  ¢¢ves.—EbprTor. 


Profits Via Labor Efficiency 


Mr. Murray digresses somewhat in this 
article from a discussion of cost methods 
to point out some of the possibilities for 
increased labor efficiency. 
larly pertinent at this time, due to the 
necessity of wage adjustment in all lines. 
Mr. Murray makes the somewhat startling 
statement that increases of from one hun- 
dred to four hundred per cent in produc- 
tion have been obtained in candy factories 
through the installation of wage incen- 


is Just as dangerous as 
though it were too low. 
Some time ago a large 
factory in the East in- 
stalled piece work in their 
hand-dipping department 
The superintendent spent 
several days studying 
past performance records 
and then established a 
rate on a basis of this 
performance figuring that 
the girls would increase 
their speed twenty or 


This is particu- 





ers of confectionery 
would allow anything but 
a commission form of payment for a salesman, 
vet many will contend that a candy maker or a 
packer or a machine operator should work on 
a straight day work basis, without any addi- 
tional incentive. 

Often the argument is advanced that piece 
work has a tendency to lower quality. When 
it realized that such articles as watches, 
micrometers and precision tools of all sorts are 
made under an incentive method of wage pav- 
ment it can be seen how weak this argument is 
from a candy making point of view. 

Does Piece Work Lower Quality? 

It has been definitely proven that a man or 
woman working under an incentive will do 
more and better work than under a straight 
wage method. They are more alert and men- 
tally fit. There is no question but what a cer- 
tain type of employee requires increased super- 
vision for the tendency on the part of some 
operators is to sacrifice quality for quantity. 
This is a condition which is easily controllable, 
however, and rarely happens except during 


is 
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twenty-five per cent. In 
three or four weeks some 
of the girls were earning forty to fifty dollars 
a week. The executives of the company or- 
dered the superintendent to lower the rate. 
This was done and it took the company over a 
vear to get piece work started again in the 
factory. The superintendent did not realize 
that a hand operation like dipping was sus- 
ceptible to an increase of anywhere from one 
hundred to four hundred per cent in produe- 
tion. 


The Hand-Dipping Department 

Before giving any thought to the rate itself 
a careful study should be made of the depart- 
ment. The routing of the goods in process 
should be studied to see that there are no de- 
lays in handling to and from. The individual 
operator should be studied. Even under day 
work a difference in production of one hun- 
dred per cent will be found. Oftentimes this 
is not the fault of the girl. She did not get the 
proper instruction. The slow girl may be 
working twice as hard as the fast girl because 
half her time goes into lost motion. 
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Two factories, one in the East and one in 
the Northwest installed piece work in the hand 
dipping department. The western concern 
arbitrarily established a flat rate of 3¢ per 
placque for a forty-eight spot board. The east- 
ern factory carefully studied the problem and 
finally established a series of rates running 


from 1 1/2¢ to 23/4e per placque sixty spots to 


the board. At the end of three months the dip- 
pers in the eastern factory on the lower rates 
were earning from $16 to $28 per week com- 
pared with a day work wage of $12.50, while 
the western dippers on much higher rates were 
only earning $14 to $16. Here again it was the 
fault of the initial instructions. 

In the eastern factory a detailed motion study 


These charts were used in connection with efficiency work done with one of the 
foremost manufacturers of package chocolates in this industry 


BULK PACKING DEPT 
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was made and a standard time allowance per 
piece was established. If a dipper spent un- 
necessary time ‘‘puddling’’ a center she was 
instructed just how to eliminate this lost mo- 
tion. Certain cases were discovered where a 
girl spent seven or eight seconds ** puddling”’ 
one center where two seconds was the time al- 
lowance. With the same amount of physical 
effort, in other words, the dipper produced 
three or four pieces instead of one piece. The 
main trouble is to convince the dipper that it 
is possible to obtain an increase in her produe- 
tion sufficient to allow increased earnings. 
Dippers are quite liable to become discouraged 
when a standard performance calls for an in- 
crease of fifty per cent and their earnings do 
not increase until the standard has been bet- 
tered. In establishing the piece work basis, 
therefore, it is advisable to choose a small 
number, six for instance, of dippers, picking 
the speedy girls, and explain frankly and ex- 
haustively the entire method. This group 
should be carefully followed and each indi- 
vidual girl should be given detailed instruction 
and help, pointing out the item of lost time. 


Establishing a Production Standard 


The most effective method is to hang a stop 
watch in front of a girl and let her time each 
piece herself. The girl will begin to experiment 
and reduce the time per piece. Through this 
sort of educational work the group will gradu- 
ally increase production until unconsciously 
they have reached the established standard. 
When this stage has been reached the piece 
work should be given out to the group. A 
continued improvement will be noticed and 
within three or four weeks the six girls chosen 
will be earning a premium. From this point 
the proposition is relatively simple. The rates 
then can be given to the whole department and 
the other dippers given the same sort of in- 
struction. : 

Ordinarily it requires three to four months 
to successfully install piece work rates in a de- 
partment and the process is sure to be accom- 
panied by many discouraging happenings. It 
requires patience and perseverance. The brunt 
of all this naturally falls on the forelady. She 
‘an make or break the scheme and must be 
thoroughly sold first on the proposition. At 
times this is difficult, especially in the case of 
an old employee. A new method is often an- 
tagonized on general principles. 

The accompanying charts will show results 
accomplished in various factories and illustrate 
graphically an improvement brought about 
through these incentives. 

The hand dipping chart shows a past per- 
formance production of seventy-five pounds per 
day average per girl at a cost of three and one- 
quarter cents. At the end of seven weeks the 
department was averaging one hundred and 
thirty-six pounds per girl per day, an increase 
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of eighty per cent, while the cost had been cut 
to two and one-quarter cents, a decrease of 
about thirty per cent. The dippers increased 
their earnings about twenty-five per cent. 
Since that time the department average has 
been increased to over two hundred pounds per 
girl per day. 

The fancy package department chart shows 
the possibilities for increasing the production 
on packing operations. This chart shows an 
average day work production of thirteen thou- 
sand pounds per day. At the end of ten weeks 
under incentives the production has been in- 
creased to nineteen thousand pounds per day, 
an increase of forty-six per cent, the unit cost 
per pound had been decreasd twenty-three per 
cent while the packers had increased their earn- 
ings thirty per cent. 


Packing Methods 

This production increase naturally varied 
with the individual operator, depending not 
only on the relative ability of the girl, but also 
on the make-up of the package. There are so 
many different methods used in various fac- 
tories that it is difficult to obtain as direct a 
comparison as in the case of the hand dipping. 
Where the physical arrangement and methods 
are alike, however, a wide difference in pro- 
duction performance is discovered. The com- 
mon method of ‘*spread packing’’ for instance 
on a one pound all-cupped two-layer box will 
average from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty boxes per day per girl. With 
a change in the method, either to the individual 
table or the ‘‘gang’’ methods an increase up 
to three hundred and fifty to four hundred and 
fifty boxes per day has been obtained. 

The individual table method is preferable 
where the assortment of pieces in the box does 
not exceed twenty. This method allows the 
packer to remain seated, increases efficiency 
of floor space and increases quality of work 
done. 

The belt packing idea has been successfully 
developed by many manufacturers, especially 
where it is possible to obtain a long continuous 
run on one box. When it is necessary to change 
frequently this method is not efficacious. 

Various devices for fancy packing have been 
tried out, but as yet none of them have proven 
uniformly efficient. 

The bulk packing chart shows a department 
increase under incentives from forty-seven 
hundred pounds per day to seventy-seven hun- 
dred in ten weeks, an increase of sixty-two per 
cent with a decrease in cost per pound of thirty- 
one per cent. 

The machine operations in a candy factory 
are equally susceptible to incentives. 


Enrober Department 
The enrober department chart shows a bat- 
tery of six enrobers operating on cream centers, 


Continued on page 64 
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A Few Letters and Answers Relative to the Series of Articles on 


“The Physical Properties of Sugar” 


Your second article on ‘*Sugar’’ 
has been greatly appreciated by the 
wriler and brings up a_ question 
which you can probably advise me 
about. 

We are using white granulated 
sugar—s0 lbs. to a batch of 100 lbs.— 
20 lbs. white glucose. And we have 
some difficulty in obtaining a white 
syrup at 310 degrees—turns a yellow. 
We thought of trying a ‘**dope,’’ but 
after reading your article decided 
that ‘*dopes’’ were no good, and as 
you suggest sodium carbonate, we 
would like to know how much to use? 
Will it bleach out the syrup? And 
how much can we cut down the sugar 
and add to the glucose? 

Of all the articles so far read, your 
articles are the most concise and to 
the point—and written so the laymen 
can understand them, and we feel 
very pleased to have had the pleasure 
of getting in on the magazine. 

.o. 6, FF. fz. 


In my third article I have said that 
one part of sodium carbonate to one 
hundred thousand parts of sugar is 
sufficient to make the sugar alkaline. 
In making confections it may be nec- 
to add a larger amount of 
sodium carbonate. The best way is 
for each confectioner to determine by 
experiment what he actually needs. 
This is necessary, as no two confec- 
tioners’ stoves give heat of the same 
intensity, and also the length of time 
the bateh is subjected to heat makes 
the quantity of carbonate variable for 
individual needs. 

Sodium carbonate will not bleach 
but permits one to cook to a higher 
temperature without producing as 
deep a color as would be produced if 
he had not used sodium carbonate. 


essary 


If by the addition of sodium ear- 
bonate vou find your goods too grainy 
you can then try the addition of more 
glucose. By experiment you ean find 
out just how much corn syrup you 
ean safely add. 
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by Frederic W. Murphy 


Enclosed herewith please find $3.00 
for one year’s subscription to THE 
Canpy MANUFACTURER. 

After reading your initial and also 
this number, I find that there is a lot 
of useful information to be gained 
from reading same. 

In your series on Sugar Manufac- 
turing, by Frederic W. Murphy, on 
page 51 of the second issue, he states 
that by using a small amount of so- 
dium carbonate in a batch, we could 
find a corrective for sticky candy. 1 
would appreciate your advising me 
just what amount of sodium carbo- 
nate is to be used in a one-hundred- 
pound batch, containing — eighty 
pounds of standard cane sugar and 
twenty pounds of corn syrup. 

Trusting to get this information at 
an carly date, as Tam anrious to give 
this a trial, T remain, 


HHH, Tl. 


You can only determine — the 
amount of sodium carbonate by ex- 
periment, as the intensity of the heat 
of vour kettle or stove, length of time 
you subject vour batch to heat, ete., 
all play their part in the finished 
Start with a measured quan- 
tity by weight equal to about one- 
tenth of a teaspoon, and decrease or 
inerease as is needed. 


goods. 


Please refer to page 48, July issue, 
Canpy Manvuracturer, Frederic 
Murphy’s article on sugar manufac- 
turing values. 

On page 51 he makes the statement 
that the use of sodium carbonate will 
eradicate stickiness. 


Please have him advise us direct 
what proportion to use in the for- 
mula: 

FUDGE 
100 lbs. beet or cane sugar. 


nD Ibs. 
35 Ibs. 


glucose, No. 48. 

sucelened condensed. 

30 lbs. mazetta. 

30 Ibs. fondant-made, 80 Ibs. sugar, 
20 Ths. glue. 

2 Ibs. hard grease. 
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One or two manufacturers making 
fudge with this formula, cooking sim- 
ilar to us, the fudge is real grainy 
and will not get sticky in any 
weather. Our fudge gets very sticky 
and unsaleable. Our method of cook- 
ing is O. K., also the method of grain- 
ing off, but when sticky weather 
comes the stuff is all off. 

We think perhaps Mr. Murphy’s 
statement relative to sodium 
nate will overcome this. Please con- 
sider this confidential and answer di- 


MCC2\, Il. 


carbo- 


rect. 


The reason you get sticky fudge is 
because you either have a weak sugar 
which inverts quickly or too long a 
time is taken in bringing your batch 
to the final temperature, or you may 
heat it to too high a temperature. 


Stickiness is always due to invert 
sugar present, because invert sugar 
absorbs moisture from the air. 1 


have no doubt but if vou add sodium 
carbonate to your batch vou will find 
relief rom this trouble. You alone 
an determine how much to add to 
your particular batch. Start experi- 
menting, using about one-tenth of a 
teaspoon to a batch and inerease or 
decrease until you get the desired re- 
sult. 

You must remember beet 
are slightly alkaline, but are most un- 
uniform in this Therefore 
the amount vou use of sodium carbo- 
nate with cane sugars will always be 
more than for beet sugars. 

Possibly the condensed sweetened 
milk has a large percentage of invert 
sugar in it, and if that is the 
the sodium carbonate will not help 
vou. If you believe this to be the 
case I would advise you to try an 
other brand of milk. 

As in candy making, so also in the 
producing of condensed milk the heat 
of the pan will invert the cane sugar, 
and the finished product will contain 
considerable invert, whieh, when 
added to your product, would eaus® 
this stickiness. 


sugars 


respect. 


case 
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Confectioner’s Starches 


by Dr. A. P. Bryant 


Directing Chemist, Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Company 


Consulting 


TARCH is 


very 





Chemist, National Confectioners’ 


IAGRAM SHOWING STEPS IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF VARIOUS PRODUCTS FROM CORN. 

















Association 


very useful in detecting 


widely distributed in corn substitution and adultera- 
nature and is stored = tion. 
] 
for food for the growing Pe a aa The chief sources ot 
plant. It is present at a crew commercial starch are 
some time in all green pre ee corn, Wheat, potato, cas- 
M4 ; ° . _— ey seer tn * , . os . . 
plants and especially sO BRAN. a F CLUTEN on Ol CAKE sava root, rice and Sago, 
in the seeds, bulbs, tubers vane but corn starch forms by 
. ° NS ’ . 
and root stocks—in fact ee 7 far the most important 
wherever the plant stores Senn and common kind. The 
up a reserved food sup- svt Bercy. physical characteristics 
ply for itself. The ~ e of starch from different 
: 

starches belong to the ; ones sources vary somewhat, 
g Feu p of compounds ee a that for various tech- 
‘ | erewees Puvemrteo © : ; . re aa 
‘alled carbohydrates be- conn syeye = La! Pees nical uses corn starch 
cause they are made up 7aBue srepen may be more suitable 


of carbon united to oxygen 
and hydrogen, these latter 
being present in the same pro- 
portion that they exist in 
water. To this class belong 
the various kinds of sugars as 
well. 

Under, the — microscope 
starch from different plants 
or seeds shows up differently, 
so that it is possible to deter- 


mine from what source the 
starch comes. It is as though 
the starch molecules were 


packed into a sack and this 
sack was of different shape 


for different starches. Thus 
the rounded angles and star- 
like markings in the center 
characterizes the corn starch 


granule; wheat starch has 
large dises and small accom- 
panying grains; the granules 
of potato starch are large and 
oblong with shell-like mark- 
ing; cassava starch resembles 
a kettle drum; rice starch is 
small and angular, and so on. 
These miscrosecopie character- 
istics of different starches are 
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1, wheat; 2, pea; 3, curcuma (tumeric); 4, 
potato; 5, sago; 6, oats; 7, Colchicum (a form 
of crocus); 8, cockle; 9a, Euphorbia resinifera; 
9b, Euphorbia Helioscopia; 10, banana; 11, 
meee (Indian corn); 12, Iris Germanica with 

adhering leucoplasts). Magnified 300 es. 


(VOLG.) 
By courtesy of John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
Publishers o fWinton's “Microscopy of Vege- 


table Foods.” 
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than wheat starch and potato 
starch than cassava starch, 
ete. 
Jelly Test 

On account of the large size 
of the starch molecule and its 
general nature it is possible to 
split it in various ways and 
the resulting products will dif- 


fer from the original either 
physically or chemically, or 
both. Ordinary starch when 


boiled with water in the pro- 
portion of one part starch to 
sixteen of water forms a thick 
paste or jelly which, when al- 
lowed to cool and set, in a cup, 
for example, can be turned out 
on a slab and will hold its 
shape firmly. On the other 
hand a starch which has been 
modified, although to all ap- 
pearances and chemical analy- 
sis unaltered is found to boil 
up thinner. In other words, it 
has become a thin boiling 
starch. If this material 
boiled up with water in the 
proportion of one to sixteen, it 


1s 
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Courtesy, Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 


Determining the ‘‘Fluidity’’ of Starch 


The viscosimeter used for this purpose is seen in the lower 
right center with two graduates containing starch which has 
just been tested. The water in the outer shell of the vis- 
cosimeter is kept boiling by the bunsen burner under the 
projecting portion of the apparatus. At the left of the 
viscosimeter are seen double-decked steam and vacuum dry- 
ing ovens and over these appears the top of a battery of oil 
extractors. Beyond the viscosimeter are baths for determin- 
ing the gravity of syrups. In the extreme right background 
may be seen a still for distilled water. 


will not form a firm jelly when cold, and it will 
become necessary to use a considerably larger 
proportion of starch in order to get a firm jelly. 

In the manufacture of thin boiling starch, re- 
course is had to the action of a very weak solu- 
tion of mineral acid, usually muriatic, at a 
moderately high degree of temperature. The 
acid is added to the starch with water enough 
to make a thick ‘‘milk,’’ the mixture is heated 
up to a temperature a little below that of 
gelatinization and the whole agitated until such 
time as tests shows that the starch has reached 
the desired degree of thinness when boiled 
with water. This point could be roughly de- 
termined by making a jelly test as described 
above, but it is better to determine the ‘*fluid- 
ity’’ in the manner described below. 

Ordinary starch is of no great importance in 
the candy factory other than for molding pur- 
poses. A good molding starch must be thor- 
oughly pulverized and should contain but a 
small amount of water, less than 10 per cent. 
As it is used it picks up more or less sugar from 
the candy and frequently becomes so filled with 
absorbed sugar as to work unsatisfactorily. 
There is no convenient test which will deter- 
mine just when a starch has picked up too 
much foreign matter to work properly in the 
molding trays other than actual observation 
and there is no convenient way for reprocess- 
ing the starch. Of course, it could be mixed 
with water which would dissolve out the sugar, 
but the starch would then require filter press- 
ing or settling and thorough drying and pulver- 
izing and this can seldom if ever be done eco- 
nomically in the candy plant. 
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Determining the ‘‘Fluidity’’ 
of Confectioner’s Starch 


The “‘viscosimeter” at right center is being discharged 
and time noted when exactly 100 cc. has run into the gradu- 
ate beneath. The water in the outer shell is being kept 
boiling by the gas burner seen at the left of the cylinder. 


At the left center is the double boiler used for boiling the 
starch. The apparatus in the background is that used in 
various routine laboratory work. 


Confectioner’s Thin Boiling Starch 

Confectioner’s thin boiling starch has _ re- 
ceived practically the same treatment as the 
thin boiling starch used by the laundries, al- 
though the latter very frequently use a starch 
in which the treatment has been carried farther 
so that it is too thin boiling for satisfactory use 
by the confectioner. Confectioner’s starch 
forms the basis of the majority of gum work, 
and it is essential that the ‘‘fluidity’’ of the 
starch, or in other words the consistency when 
boiled with a definite proportion of water be as 
uniform as possible. A crude test of the starch 
could be made by boiling it up with water in 
such proportion as to barely give a firm jelly 
when cold and in this way a rough comparison 
could be made between different lots of starch. 
The most satisfactory comparative test is by 
means of the viscosimeter. A very good and 
inexpensive form for this purpose is the Scott 
viscosimeter (Central Scientifie Co., Chicago, 
No. 9766; E. H. Sargent & Co., Chicago, No. 
3076; Eimer Amend, New York City, No. 2250). 

A good method of procedure in determining 
fluidity by this apparatus is as follows: 

Fluidity Test 

Fill the water bath of the viscosimeter with 
water and place a burner under the end so 
that the water will be boiling by the time the 
test is to be made. Take 28.55 grams (1 0z.) 
of starch and thoroughly mix with it 283.5 ce. 
of water, being sure that there are no lumps. 
Put this into a small double boiler, the outer 
jacket of which contains boiling water. Stir 


(Continued on page 56 
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The Purchasing Agent and the Executive 


by Rene Reinwald 


Purchasing Agent, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Los Angeles 


WNERS and managers of business houses 
QO are beginning to realize that the pur- 

chasing agent is a very important factor 
in his organization. 

The science of purchasing, for it is a science, 
and gradually being developed as such, has 
never, until recently, commanded the respect 
that is due it. A purchasing agent was looked 
upon as a necessary evil and only tolerated in 
the system. Since the office was never looked 
up to with dignity nor with a full comprehen- 
sion of its possibilities, the manager who se- 
lected the man for his purchasing agent did 
it with the same amount of thought and in the 
same light as he estimated the importance of 
the office. As a consequence, the man was not 
of the caliber worthy of the title purchasing 
agent, and the profession suffered accordingly. 

Wide-awake, progressive men gradually be- 
gan to realize the possibilities of the office and 
filled it with a man of absolute honesty and 
loyalty; one with an aptitude for quick action 
and correct decision; one who kept in touch 
with the markets; one of a general turn: of 
mind, and a real executive. The business man 
finally awoke to a full realization of the amount 
of money that was controlled by the purchas- 
ing department and he selected his man care- 
fully, and being satisfied in his selection, he 
gave him a free hand to utilize it. 

As men of this character were gradually re- 
placing the other types of so-called purchasing 
agents, the profession created new atmosphere 
and made and molded a new opinion which is 
placing it on the high level to which it right- 
fully belongs. These new men worked hard 
to eradicate the idea that a purchasing agent 
had to be bought before he could be sold. 

The good purchasing agent is now the logical 
man in any business for the next executive 
head of that business, and the purchasing office 
is the proper place to put a man in for the 
training necessary to make the next manager. 
He is in constant touch with all of its depart- 
ments and next to the head of the organization 
he knows more about the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all of its branches than anyone else 

A man who has it in his power to spend his 
company’s money and does it efficiently ; a man 
who is in close contact with conditions sur- 
rounding sources of supply and through meet- 
ing men of all lines of business and through 
the study of markets which gives him a broader 
general knowledge of business conditions; a 
man with the above qualifications, and a pur- 
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chasing agent should possess all of them, is 
certainly the logical man and the best fitted 
to handle the affairs of his company. 

These facts are not generally realized by 
those who are not in direct contact with the 
purchasing agent’s work. This is probably due, 
in part, to his failure to advertise himself, so 
to speak. Let the salesmanager pull off a big 
deal and the whole organization knows it. The 
purchasing agent is doing these very things 
continually; watching for the interests of his 
house by way of cash discounts, freight allow- 
ance, date and point of delivery, ete., every 
little item bears his closest attention, and the 
accumulation of these mean so much to any 
business. And yet, you seldom hear him crow 
about it. 

All these things being the daily training and 
work of the good purchasing agent have com- 
bined to make him one of the most important 
elements of his organization, eand the best 
fitted and most reliable man for the position of 
highest authority. 





“Courage the Real Cure” 


‘*We have passed through several depres- 
sions since the Civil War, and we have already 
turned the corner of this one,’’ said Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce in addressing 
the National Shoe and Leather Exposition in 
Boston, Tuesday, July 12th. Mr. Hoover 
further said, **But when all is done the real 
cure for all depression is courage and applied 
intelligence and the return to primary virtues 
of hard conscientious toil and economy in liv- 
ing. On every side there is evidence that the 
vast majority of our whole nation is making 
again an effort in those directions equalled only 
by that of 1918, and the day some months ago 
when we entered this effort we fundamentally 
turned the corner of this depression. While our 
recovery may be slower than some may expect, 
nothing can prevent the prosperity of a country 
where the people have enlightenment, wish to 
work, wish to produce and wish to do right by 
their neighbors.’’ 





There are many lines of goods which ean be in- 
telligently bought today at lower prices than will 
prevail a month or six months from now. 


Let the National Standard Invoice Form help to 
solve your bill-checking problems. Ask the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents for par- 
tieulars. 
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Lemon Oil, Orthodox 


by Fredk. J. Baker 


S. & G. De Pasquale, Messina 





ITH the facts in the case so readily 
available to all, it is strange that 
there should still be some who fatu- 
ously ascrib: the price range on 
Lemon Oil to the holding out of some producers 
for speculative purposes and the anxiety of 
others for sales without due regard to profit. 

The more common and fundamental reason 
is deeper than that, for you can almost always 
trust the price to fit the quality in a truly com- 
petitive market such as this. 

With a variety of cheap essences always on 
the market masquerading as magnanimously 
priced pure products it is well for the user of 
Lemon Oil to look beyond the broad general- 
izations by which the variously graded and 
kinds of Lemon Oil are commonly distin- 
guished. So delicate is the art of flavoring 
or perfuming that trifles are vital things and 
quality a mistress whom the philanderer may 
not retain. 

There is today no excuse of ignorance for a 
buyer who fails to get the pure oil that he 
pays for or that his own finished product de- 
mands. The speculative market conditions of 
1907 are not forgotten, nor the resultant soph- 
istication of Lemon Oils. The subsequent 
Sicilian investigations made by Mr. Chace, 
Chief of the Food Technology Laboratory un- 
der the direction of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture have proved 
highly illuminating and instructive. 

For practical flavoring purposes Lemon Oil, 
as found in this market, may be reduced to four 
classifications : 

(a) The pure new crop of ‘‘sponge’’ oil, 
just pressed. 

(b) ‘‘Sponge’’ oil two or three vears old. 

(c) Oil pressed by machinery. 

(d) Distilled oil. 

Machine pressed jand distilled Lemon Oil 
may at the outset be disregarded in any dis- 
cussion of oils suitable for the purposes under 
discussion. They do not belong. 

The proposition of ‘‘sponge’’ oils is a less 
simple matter. With a difference of as much 
as ten to twelve per cent between ‘‘sponge’’ 
oil (new) and ‘‘sponge”’ oil (old) and with a 
flavoring value as of two to one between the 
two, the importance of the distinction is mani- 
fest. It is a distinction salient in every order 
placed. 

All is not ‘‘new’’ which is only partly new. 
For example, ‘‘sponge’’ oil which is two parts 
of new and three parts of old. Some exporters 











’ 


b 
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do not seem clearly to understand the distine- 
tion. Some dealers sell it with gusto at the 
price which their more sedulous competitors 
have to pay for it. And some users ingenu- 
ously purchase it for the genuine at three to 
five cents a pound less than the price of that 
which is the genuine. 

It is easy to cut the price if you cut the oil, 
but the invariable result is a distinct cut in the 
quality of the finished product in which old- 
new oil is used. 

A label, like the Devil, can quote scripture 
to its purpose. And it sometimes takes an 
expert in oils, not merely a chemist, to unmask 
the mummer. Correct investigation is too 
often sacrificed to the dictum of the labora- 
torian. The result is that the market is not 
lacking in brands whose quality does not, un- 
happily, do justice to their far-flung reputa- 
tions. 

Many mixed oils will triumphantly pass the 
conventional laboratory tests and vet prove en- 
tirely worthless for flavoring or perfuming. 
The palate of an expert is the one and only 
safe okeh upon a pure new ‘‘sponge’’ Lemon 
Oil. Intimate knowledge and years of experi- 
ence are necessary to make the palate test con- 
clusive, but there are certain guides which will 
lead anyone of keen perception straight to the 
lurking adulterant. 

A caraway odor and taste is the invariable 
legacy and certain badge of a stale oil. 

A distilled oil reveals itself in an odor and 
flavor suggestive of a paint pot containing 
weak lemonade. 

A ‘*‘machine”’ oil betrays itself by its odor 
of stale or overripe lemons. 

No matter how small the proportion of the 
inferior oil in mixture with pure new ‘‘sponge’’ 
Lemon Oil, the foregoing characteristics will 
certainly be detected by the painstaking investi- 
gator. The honest exporter or the dealer of 
integrity never neglects these precautions and 
tests as applied to every lot of Lemon Oil. Re- 
spect for his own reputation and justice to his 
customer so counsel and command.—U ngerer’s 
Bulletin. 





Service 


Just the additional little margin of effort at the 
points of contact, patiently and tactfully giving the 
customer the type of service that tips the balance in 
favor of satisfaction will mean another step toward 
the goal that every business with high ideals would 
reach—PERFECTION. 
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A Practical Process for Elimi- 
nating Worms from Nut Meats 


The loss to our industry from worm 
infected nut meats and from the fin- 
ished products in which nut meats 
are used amounts to a startling sum. 

Mr. Baruch Cerf of Chicago claims 
to have perfected a safe and reliable 
process which practically eliminates 
this loss. 

One of the most vexatious prob- 
lems confronting the eandy trade and 
which has ecaused great 
manufacturers, both in materials and 
good will, has up to this time seem- 
ingly proved a loss factor without a 
tangible solution. The worminess of 
nut meats when purchased, or the 
appearance of worms developed after 
were manufactured = and 
shipped, despite every effort to eon- 
trol them, meant big losses. 


losses to 


goods 


Innumerable efforts have been made 
by chemists and research departments 
to find a remedy. Germicides have 
been tried but have proven poison- 
ous. Processing by roasting entailed 
a great loss through shrinkage and to 
a very large degree limited the uses to 
which nut meats could be applied and 
are, therefore, inadequate. Cold stor- 
age, the only seemingly practical 
method has its limitations, retarding 
to a degree the development of the 
worms, but when taken from the chill 
of storage and incorporated in the 
warm batch of candy with its heat 
and food, the larvae and eggs de- 
veloped again. 

After years of experiment and re- 
search work, Mr. Baruch Cerf of Chi- 
cago claims to have perfected a safe 
and thorough process and equipment 
which complies with all requirements 
of the Pure Food Laws. 

The Cerf process claims a com- 
plete and positive destruction of the 
worms, larvae and eggs, eliminating 
every possibility of their reappear- 
ance in the finished product, yet 
shows no perceptible change to the 
nut meat either in weight, appear- 
ance, nutritive or keeping qualities 
The extreme low cost of processing 
by this Cerf Process and it’s sim- 
plicity of operation without skilled 
labor is an appealing factor to both 
the wholesale and retail manufac- 
turer. 
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It is claimed that the Cerf Process 
with slight variations will control ran- 
cidity to a marked degree. The ef- 
fectiveness of the Cerf Process, its 
adaptation to other raw materials 
now used by the confectioner is un- 
der test and development, and will 
shortly be made public for the bene- 
fit of the trade. 

We will take pleasure in forward- 
ing to Mr. Cerf any communications 
in reference to his invention from the 
trade and will publish further articles 
on the tests now being made on other 
materials. 


The 1922 Exposition at 
Coliseum, Chicago, 
N. C. A. Convention Meet, 
May 22-27 


Almost simultaneously with the 
anouncement that the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association annual con- 
vention will be held in Chieago next 
year, the Expositions Company of 
America announce ‘‘The National 
Confectionery and Associated Indus- 
tries Expostion’’ which will be held 
during the same week, May 22 to 27, 
at the Coliseum. 

The Associated Retail Confeetion- 
ers of United States have decided to 
hold their annual convention at the 
same time, thus facilitating one 
grand round-up of the manufactur- 
ing interests, both wholesale and re- 
tail, of our industry. 

The expositions management de- 
serves special credit for the success of 
the Atlantie City show, and now for 
the Chicago exposition they have ar- 
‘ranged for an equipment and decora- 
tion which far exceeds in attractive- 
ness that which has ever been used 
before. It will have a setting and an 
atmosphere which harmonizes with 
our industry. 

This is none too early to reserve 
floor space. Be sure to include the 
exposition in making vour advertising 
appropriation for 1922. 

A twelve page leaflet giving all the 
information may be had from the ex- 
position headquarters, 1326 Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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Patents 


1,385,462. CANby AND CHOCOLATE 
Macuine. .Sylvester S. Marvin, 
Bryn Mawr, and William Munz, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to 
Pennsylvania Chocolate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a Corporation ot 
Pennsylvania. Filed Noy. 11, 1919. 















Serial No. 337,211. 26 Claims. 
CL 205-3.) 
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1. In a machine of the character 


deseribed, the combination with 
mechanism for feeding trays and 
mechanism for measuring and de- 


positing a plastie material on said 
trays, of means for depositing nuts 
on said material and means for press- 
ing said nuts into said material. 

Canpy-LirTer. 


1,385,893. Georye 


H. Schmand, Little Rock, Ark. 
Filed Jan. 10, 1920. Serial No. 
350,604. 7 Claims. (Cl. 107—47.) 





6. A eandy handling device com- 
prising a supporting member having 
a plurality of stirrups struck there- 
from to removably receive a plurality 
of sticks or pins which are adapted 
to be permanently attached to ean- 
dies. 

7. A eandy handling device com- 
prising a flat plate having means for 
removably retaining a plurality of 
sticks in approximately the same 
plane therewith. 





‘‘The safest and surest method of 
detecting error is by multiplication. 
Any error if multiplied one thousand- 
fold will quickly stand out in bold 
relief.’’—Chandler. 
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Four articles for our 


Laboratory Department 
by Dr. A. P. Bryant 


Consulting Chemist 
National Confectioners’ Association 


Directing Chemist 
Clinten Corn Syrup Refining Company 
Testing Chocolate Coating 
Corn Syrup, | 
Corn Syrup, Il 
Inversion of Sugar in Candy 


Making 
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“Make it good and ask the price” 


H. H. HARRIS. 


Acting on this impulse— 
TheCandyManufaeturer makes the above 
announcement and asks the price of $10.00 
for sixty monthly issues of The Sweetest 
Industry's Most Authoritative Magazine. 
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ORGANIZATION 


A Message to Confectionery Superintendents 


T has been said that the greatest 
instinet shown by all forms of 
life on our sphere is the group 
instinct. We find it manifest 
wherever we look; birds of 

kind, beasts with the same desires, 
plant life demanding the proper con- 
ditions for growth and propagation. 
Man, the highest type of life, has used 
this instinct for his advancement 
from the savage tribal state to the 
highest forms of civilized conditions 
of law, order, convenience and lux- 
ury. No one human being gets very 
far ahead of any group. A new line 
of thought or action evolved by one 
soon becomes group’ knowledge, 
spreads to nations and encircles this 
earth with its conversion. 

Our present social and business life 
is filled with association activities. 
These associations all have well 
formed and fixed objects to be accom- 
plished. We find them everywhere, 
in all sorts of forms, from the Society 
to Punish Horse Thieves in the West 
to the Association of Commeree of 
New York City. The objects of all 
are to advance either in economics, 
order, morals, edueation, or countless 
other advancements. 

Let us take, for instance, the Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, made 
up throughout the country of buyers 
in all lines of business. Their wants 
at first glance might seem widely di- 
vergent. Still, the more we look into 
the details of their activities, the 
more we find they have common in- 
terests. Are they organized to con- 
trol purchase prices or boyeott cer- 
tain manufacturers? No. Every 
good purchasing agent knows that in 
order to be efficient he must know a 
great many things about his own 
wants, supplemented with a good 
knowledge of the other fellow’s wants 
and sources of supply. He meets 
with his fellow purchasers and learns 
of new materials, sources of supply. 
conditions on various lines of busi- 
ness, and tendeney of prices. If he 
is in the peanut business, you may 
find him earnestly discussing the bag 
situation with the purchasing agent 
of a foundry which ships small east- 
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by C. W. Bunde 


Supt. Chicago Factory, National Candy Co. 


ings in burlap. They both buy bags. 
They .-have an interest in common, 
and they are benefited by the meet- 
ing. We might go on and on with 
these comparisons, proving the value 
and good of proper associations. 

In the candy industry we have 
salesmen’s associations, manufactur- 
ers’ associations, credit men’s associa- 
tions, but very few factory superin- 
tendents’ associations. It may be 
possible that the superintendents are 
to blame for this. It may be the 
manufacturers’ fault. There has al- 
ways existed a belief that the super- 
intendent of a plant should be a sort 
of isolated genius who should work 
out new formule and equipment and 
regulate all conditions in his own 
plant without much knowledge of 
what the other fellow was doing. 
And he has generally held the activ- 
ities of the other fellow in disdain, 
probably not realizing that we learn 
bv all sorts of contact. It is said that 
the man who invented the barb-wire 
fenee owes his discovery to his asso- 
ciations with the natural milk pro- 
ducers by acting as a ecowherder. In 
such capacity he had a chance to note 
that the cows shunned the thornapple 
bush. From this was evolved the idea 
of a fence with barbs to induce the 
cattle to remain within their proper 
confines. 

With the introduction and perfee- 
tion of modern machinery, the pro- 
cess of manufacture in all but a few 
plants is very similar. With a few 
exceptions, factory formule are com- 
mon knowledge, because it is com- 
paratively easv to have a piece of 
goods analyzed. Even the class of 
trade sold by the different manufae- 
turers differs widely, allowing each 
coneern to sell without interfering 
seriously with the other manufactur- 
This creates a good order of 
conditions and gives opportunity for 
good clean competition. 

It might seem from the foregoing 
conditions, existing as they do, that 
association of factory superintend- 
ents would accomplish little. But the 
fact is the contrary. There are num- 
berless difficulties and conditions that 


ers. 
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are common to all plants, and these 
will increase the more manufacturers 
become similar. These can best be 
solved by get-together meetings. The 
individual plants would _ benefit 
through keeping pace with the most 
progressive. There would be a more 
eoneerted action toward plant effi- 
ciency and economy. The quality of 
the product would be raised, and this 
in turn is bound to increase consump- 
tion of the product. This would tend 
to make the business more profitable. 

It was with these objects in view 
that the superintendents in Chicago, 
during a time of industrial difficult- 
ies, started meeting together. They 
formulated their objectives as _ fol- 
lows: To have open discussions of 
matters pertinent to the business as a 
whole, promote acquaintaneeship and 
understanding, discuss freely all mat- 
ters not detrimental to any individ- 
ual plant and strive to bring the in- 
dustry to a higher standard of qual- 
ity and efficiency. These principles 
embodied in their by-laws have ere- 
ated an honesty of purpose among 
the members. They hope to see the 
day when other cities will have like 
organizations. They hope to have the 
opportunity of interchange through 
the possibility of future sectional and 
national meetings. 


Patent for Confection 

The submission to the writer re- 
cently of a eonfection simulating a 
doughnut is reealled. 

We find in the current issue of the ° 
Gazette a patent, No. 1382601, for a 
‘*Confection,’’ in which three elaims 
were allowed, one of which follows: 

**As a new article of manufacture, 
an edible spherically shaped casing 
formed in a plurality of sections se- 
cured together, said easing compris- 
ing baked dough, said easing having 
markings upon its outer surface to 
simulate stitching, the entire casing 
simulating an ordinary baseball, and 
an edible filling for the easing.’ 


$10.00 for the best letter on why every 
confectionery Superintendent should sub- 
scribe to The Candy Manufacturer. 
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About Your Machinery— 
Is It Paying Its Way? 


Lineoln’s remark, ** You ean fool some of the peo- 
ple all of the time, and all of the people some of the 
time, but you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time,’ might be paraphrased to suit the average 
eandy factory. ‘*You can use all of the machinery 
some of the time, and some of the machinery all of 
the time, but you can’t use all of the machinery all 
of the time.’’ 

The idle machinery found in every department, 
particularly the hard goods, is a great expense, boost- 
ing an already heavy overhead. 

The investment, and the space occupied, turned into 
new and improved machinery of the kind constantly 
in use would bring large returns in lower labor eosts, 
through inereased production, which in turn re- 
duces the overhead. 

Unfortunately all factories cannot specialize on one 
line of candy, but every faetory can specialize in 
each department. 

The increasing number of new firms in the field 
specializing on one or two items, shows the trend 
of the business, and in order to hold their own, the 
general line plants will have to reduce their lines 
materially, which can best be done by weeding out 
machines that are idle most of the time. 


Some superintendents have an idea that steam ket- 
tles are like diamonds, you can never have too many 
of them, and the boiling rooms have whole lines of 
them very seldom used. 

Another is the small stirring kettle, very useful, 
but very expensive. When the output of these ket- 
tles is taken into consideration, it is an unusual in- 
stance when any department can use more than one 
or two. The small stirring kettle, worked properly, 
is the most productive machine in the candy business, 
and the abuse it stands is a complimentary reflection 
on the manufacture of copper work. 

In every department machines can be found that 
are just space eaters, most of them old, and probably 
shot with hard use. In a good many cases, the fore- 
man has discovered a new way of working his batch, 
eliminating the use of this or that machine. 


Cream beaters are quite a hobby, some plants have 
a grand assortment. Each has its particular merit in 
the foreman’s mind, but production is what is needed 
—uniform production. Every time a batch is going 
to be run, it takes half an hour to get the dust out 
of these antiques. 

Every hard goods department has its grave yard 
cutters that date back to the days when chocolate was 
unheard of. Half the candy makers of today don’t 
recognize them. 


It is possible to enumerate the usual machines 
found idle in each department with some accuracy, 
but that is not the object, and so on, and anyone might 
make a reasonably accurate estimate of the machinery 
that is not paying its way in many a well-regulated 
plant. However, the point to be emphasized, is the 
clearing out of idle machinery and the installing in 
its place, machines that can work at least 75 per 
cent of the time, machines of late design, capable of 
producing quantities of uniform candies. 

Frep A, AMEND. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


With Apology to Harvey T. Woodruff 


Know your sugar, its qualities and its possi- 
bilities. Experiment with it and test it out 
thoroughly before using it extensively in any 
particular line of manufacture. 





Is there the proper co-operation between you 
and your foremen? If not, get together, un- 
derstand each other. You cannot get best re- 
sults unless you work together and are im 
thorough accord with each other's ideas. Do 
you consult with them on new pieces, or how 
to get better results on goods you are now 
making? 

Are youa slave driver, or do you get results 
by fair treatment and justice to all, by credit 
where credit is due, by working with your sub- 
ordinates and showing them that their success, 
your success, the Bosses’ success, all depend on 
co-operation of all from the buck in the starch 
room or the gul waiting on the dippers in the 
chocolate room, up to and through every de- 
partment to the Boss himself? 


HELP! HELP !—This column is conducted 
by the office boy. Please send in a hunch for a 
cartoon, a poem, a side splitter, a happenstance, 
a motto card, a shop suggestion, a constructive 
criticism, a bit of 
candy maker’s com- _ . 
ment on the sidelines, |WELL,HOW IS THE SCRAP 
any inspiration of in- |KING’ THIS MORNING ? 
terest to superinten- | anyrning COME OUT OF 
dents and foremen. STARCH THIS MORNING 


WITHOUT A CRUST. THAT 
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The Use of Fibre and Corrugated Boxes 
as a Shipping Container 


The First of a Series of Five Articles on 
‘‘Packing and Shipping Candy.’’ 


by W. C. Lindsay, 
Traffic Secretary, National Confectioners’ Association 
I. 

WIN the N. C. A. Traffie Cireular, No. 
129, of July 20th, I called the atten- 
tion of our members to the tre- 
Lg mendous economic waste caused by 
the improper packing and loading, showing that 
the railroads of this country paid out last vear 
$104,398,930.00 in claims, resulting through in- 
sufficient or improper packing and loading of 
commodities. I am firmly of the opinion that 
a good part of this loss was the fault of the 
shipping public and not entirely to the careless- 
ness of the railroads, and have been requested 
to write several articles along the lines of how 
to pack and make shipments in a satisfactory 
manner, I have selected for the first article of 
these articles, the use of fibre and corrugated 
boxes as a shipping container. 

One of the most important features in the 
selling of merchandise is the quality and the 
price. The next important feature is to fur- 
nish a good, substantial and attractive shipping 
container, one that will not only meet with the 
approval of the railroads, but, most of all, the 
approval of your customer. In doing so, your 
purchasing department should not spare any 
expense in purchasing the best shipping con- 
tainer that can be manufactured. A satisfied 
customer means more business for you; a satis- 
fied railroad means less claims and less friction 
with the railroad representatives with whom 
vour shipping department must come in contact 
nearly every day in the year. 

If vou have decided that the fibre or 
corrugated shipping container is the best for 
your business, your first duty should be to 
locate the source of supply and select the manu- 
facturer that you have confidence in and one 
that you know will furnish you with a container 
that will meet your views, your specifications 
and one that, in all respects, will meet the re- 
quirements of the different rules and regula- 
tions as contained in the railroad classifications 
and the railroad tariffs. 

A cheap and unattractive shipping container 
is a poor advertisement. A substantial and 
attractive shipping container, properly packed 
and properly marked, is one of the best adver- 
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A satisfied customer 
means another order. A dissatisfied customer 
means that the next time he will order from the 
other fellow, who has adopted the policy of 
sparing no expense in furnishing a substantial 
and attractive container. After satisfying the 
customer you will then satisfy the railroads 
and will become one of their best friends. Your 
loss and damage claims will be less and you will 
experience less trouble is adjusting your daily 
business matters with the various railroad rep- 
resentatives. 

The railroads, in my estimation, have been 
blamed for many things for which they were 
not responsible. For instance, the shipping 
public have looked upon the shipping container 
as the last and most inconsequential detail to 
be reckoned with in filling orders. They have 
not only discounted the importance of the ship- 
ping container but their commodities were not 
packed properly to withhold the necessary 
rough handling in transit, with the result when 
shipment arrived at destination your customer 
kicked at the railroad, the shipper kicked at the 
railroad with the result that the shipment was 
refused on account of an unattractive and non- 
substantial shipping container, although the 
contents may have been O.K. 

Therefore, | want to impress upon your pur- 
chasing department that in ordering your sup- 
ply of fibre or corrugated shipping containers, 
start right with the source of supply and order 
from manufacturers from whom you get serv- 
ice in the highest sense of the word. Jt so 
happens that there are two associations among 
the manufacturers of corrugated fibre shipping 
containers, both of which maintain a testing 
laboratory and will make a recommendation 
only after an exhaustive analysis of the pack- 
ing and shipping problem submitted. This 
service is gratis. Communicate with George R. 
Browder, general manager of The Container 
Club, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, or with 
B. C. Tamlin, secretary National Association of 
Corrupated and Fibre Box Manufacturers, Re- 
public Bldg., Chicago. 

Article No. 2 in this series will appear in the 
next issue of this magazine and will refer par- 
ticularly to the rules and regulations as con- 
tained in Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 2, covering shipments in fibre board or cor- 
rugated shipping containers. Don’t forget 
these fundamental principles: First satisfy 
your customer, satisfy the railroads, and after 
you have done this, you will be more than satis- 
fied yourself. 


tisements you can have. 
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Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 


for Confectionary 


By B.C. Tamlin. 


OR the shipment of confectionery, as well 
KF as the shipment of any other commodity, 

it is not only necessary that a good con- 
tainer be used, but also that the confectionery 
he properly protected with suitable inner pack- 
ing and the case properly closed when it is 
ready for shipment. 

Railroad inspectors have made the assertion 
that probably more than 90 per cent of the 
trouble experienced with shipments in fibre con- 
tainers could have been eliminated if the ship- 
per had paid the proper attention to his inner 
packing and sealing. 

The necessity for care in packing and sealing 
is, as a rule, well known to the owner or man 
in charge of the business. However, his time 
being so taken up with other branches of the 
business, this work is often left to the judg- 
ment of an insufficiently instructed or careless 
shipping clerk, who lets the containers go out 
in an improper condition. 

in some instances, of course, the containers 
used are not adapted to the purposes for which 
they are employed. There are many styles and 
types of fibre containers, and when a shipper 
is not sure he is using the right type, he should 
avail himself of the services of the research 
laboratories maintained by the associations in 
the fibre box industry. In these laboratories 
tests are made, without charge to the shipper, 
to determine the exact type of container and 
inner packing best suited to the commodity in 
question. Fibre box manufacturers appreciate 
the fact that work of this kind advances the 
interests of the manufacturers and helps to 
place the fibre container in its proper position 
as a safe and dependable carrier for shipments 
by freight, by express or parcel post. 

Speaking for The National Association of 
Corrugated and Fibre Box Manufacturers, | 
am pleased to say that every effort is made by 
its members to supply shippers with all the 
information and assistance possible to insure 
their products reaching their customers in first- 
class condition when fibre boxes are used. A 
research laboratory and sample department are 
maintained in Chicago under the direction of 
a properly trained research director, the use 
of which is open to interested shippers and as- 
sociations of shippers, without charge. Experi- 
ments are conducted constantly to develop bet- 
ter containers and better methods of packing, 
with the thought in view at all times of not 
materially increasing the cost of the package. 
Those who are interested in having experi- 
mental work of this kind done may make ar- 
rangements for it by addressing B. C. Tamlin, 
secretary, The National Association of Cor- 
rugated and Fibre Box Manufacturers, 1821-22 
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Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. Tests are now 


heing conducted for one of the largest candy 
shippers in the country, a report of which will 
be made in the next issue of this magazine. 








Drum Tester for Shipping Containers 
Installed Under Direction of 
Container Club 


HE Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, under the direction of J. D. Mal- 


colmson, Container Club Fellow, has in- 
stalled a drum tester or box testing machine 
as shown in the accompany illustration. 

In a test for strength of shipping boxes, the 
object of which is a simulation of the rough 
knocks, bumps, and jars of handling, which a 
loaded box may encounter in railroad traffic, 
there has been designed a machine by which 
the railroad usages which a box may meet in a 
2,000-mile haul can be duplicated in four or 
five minutes. 

The first machine of this kind—known as the 
drum box testing machine—was designed by 
the U.S. Government Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. The Mellon Institute 
installation is an improvement over the original 
tester in that the inconvenience of overhead 
pulleys and shafting has been done away with 
by the substitution of a reduction gear for cut- 
ting down the motor speed to the drum of 2 
R. P.M. 

A valuable field in investigation, and scien- 
tific study of the construction and materials of 
package is opened up by the new machine, such 
as best methods of interior and exterior pack- 
ing for fragile or irregular shaped objects; the 
determination of proper specifications for con- 
tainers carrying various commodities, ete. 

An offer of free service in the designing of 
scientific packing methods for the various com- 
modities capable of being shipped in fibre con- 
tainers, which includes the use of this equip- 
ment, is being advertised by the Container Club 
of Chicago, an association composed of cor- 
rugated and solid fibre box manufacturers of 
the United States.—American Box Maker. 
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Sugar Market 


At the present writing, close of 
September 2nd, the market shows an 
easing tendency. Porto Rico sugars, 
clearing September 5th to New York, 
have been offered at 4.6le C. I. F. 
without finding buyers. This price 
could be obtained for sugars carrying 
outport options. Full duty sugars 
have sold today to the extent of 29,- 
250 bags of San Domingos, in port 
and about due, at 2.80 C. I. F. for 
use in exporting refined sugar made 
therefrom, which latter has sold quite 
freely during the past two days at 4c 
F. A. S. New York, the lowest in 
some time. Cuba sugars are un- 
changed, no sales having been made 
in some time, owing to the asking 
price being above the parity of other 
raw sugars. The sugar finance com- 
mittee’s price is firm at 3.25 C. & 
F. U.S. Atlantie Ports. Cuba sugars 
have arrived unsold. The market 
for raw sugars does not offer much 
encouragement owing to the poor de- 
mand for refined sugar which it is 
expected will improve somewhat dur- 
ing September. All refiners are quot- 
ing basis 5.90¢ less 2 per cent, with 
the demand very moderate. 

Indications point to a steady to 
easing market for September, owing 
to the expected heavy arrivals of raw 
sugars and slow demand for raws 
from abroad. An improved demand 
for refined would have a steadying 


influence. Periods of firmness are of 
short duration, however, owing to 


the heavy available supplies in sight 
for the balance of the year. 


Raw Sugar Futures 
Close of September 2nd. 


Bid Asked 
January, 1922 ...... 2.53 2.54 
|, Ae 2.48 con 
CE Gaaidvanwate eer 2.48 2.49* 
SY Leuiea eval ien eae 2.50 acto” 
ST sar dacs Sacks ace 2.52 253 
SN aes head oh Sicawe 2.58 FOr. 
NOD and Wik pai BE ae 2.66 2.67* 
SE feat tla cia bo ised re 
September, 1921 .... 2.93 2.98 
OS ae 2.82 imine 
November .......... 2.71 aan 
rr 2.53 2.54 


*Nominal. 
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Refined Sugar Futures 
Close of September 2nd 


Bid Asked 
January, 1922 ...... 5.85 5.90 
oy re 5.75 5.80 
Ee eg a he breil 5.65 5.70 
PE 5.60 5.70 
SS ee 5.60 5.70 
I ae oo aia 0S ang 5.60 5.70 
a eee 5.60 5.70 
SN, acs a shnnw odes pee eee 
September, 1921 6.15 6.20 
oe aera ee 6.00 6.15 
November .......... 5.95 6.05 
IE ices ns-ntw ats 5.95 6.00 


Cocoa Beans 


The cocoa market for the first part 
of this week was quiet, with only very 
moderate inquiry. 

During the last few days, however, 
quite a quantity of cocoa has changed 
hands, especially Sanchez, all of the 
holdings at Te being  practicaly 
cleaned up. Arriba, also, have 
moved rather freely. 

Although quite a volume of cocoa 
has been sold, the major portion of 
the business has been done with job- 
bers and speculators, manufacturers 
continuing to buy only in a very 
conservative way. 

The prices quoted below show the 
low for shipment and the high for 
spot, and are given subject to market 
conditions and are only nominal. 
Guayaquil (Machala, Cara- 


ME ana niga d ok oe ba 8 -— sly, 
EE an dncthgiecce eetabn 83/,-1014 
4 Bt arr 9 -9Y, 
DL vp hsdannes snncays TI4-— 834 
Fair Fermented Acera.... 734- 8 
F. A. Q, Acera........... 61%, 
tT heh tance tien 81,,- 9 
See 734- 8 
Gremada Ord. .........6: TY4- 7% 
y A eee ere 13 -24 
Serer er ree 7 -TY 
ON eee 19 -25 
I os aby ah ow aed 18 -23 
EL sn oa bys as oases nie 16 -18 
SU ULick Gh6-d Wea poh ehe we 734-8 
EE be6 dt cdbouy kane Tl4- 81% 
ERE 614, 
ES ae nanere ware 9 -10 


Cocoa Butter 
Market quiet, domestic... 
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Nuts 


New crop Jordans have made their 
first appearance, Bevan having 
shipped Tigers and Bears into this 
market; other lots are now afloat. 
The crop is about average: Horse, 
62; Tiger, 62; Bear, 65. 

VALENCIAS: The popular 3 crown 
size has been a searce article for 
months, the old standard brands hav- 
ing been practicaly out of the mar- 
ket since last spring. The new crop 
Bulls are now due, however, price 
4ie. The extent of the crop is not 
positively confirmed at the moment, 
but the Italian market can, in a meas- 
ure, augment the Valencia market in 
certain grades of box goods and it 
is believed that the crop is adequate. 
There is a shortage of bag goods on 
this side, as it is between seasons and 
importers are loath to load up on old 
stocks at this time, it being deemed 
unwise to carry over any large par- 
eels of old crop goods unless war- 
ranted by conditions. 

Filberts: There are some parcels 
of old goods of 1919 crop offered, but 
they are not attractive to buyers as 
a rule, on account of their condition. 
Current crop Barcelona Filberts have 
advanced and are firm at 26¢.  Le- 
vante current crop are around 22e. 
New crop Barcelona Filberts will ar- 
rive late October or early November 
and will sell slightly above the cur- 
rent crop prices. Levante goods, new 
crop, are too far away to consider, 
but will sell probably around 22e. 

WaLnuts: New walnuts will be a 
fair average crop. Bordeaux will sell 
from 70 to 72 cents and Chabertes at 
72 to 74e. Broken Bordeaux around 
53 to 5de. 

The above prices are based upon 
present conditions as known. They 
are, of course, suceptible to specula- 
tion and various contingencies. It is 
important to note that the proposed 
tariff now before Congress may 
greatly advance the existing duty on 
shelled nuts and unshelled nuts. Im- 
porters are combined to protect their 
interests in this regard and have ade- 
quate representation in Washington, 
but anv inerease of tariff duties on 
nuts will add just that amount to any 
quoted prices for goods bought in ad- 
vance and not arriving until the new 
tariff is effected. 
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Sugar Notes 


September 2: Cuban exports this 
week amounted to 77,874 tons, of 
which quantity 46,889 tons were des- 
tined to U. S. Atlantie Ports, while 
30,985 were to Europe. Receipts at 
the Cuban shipping ports were 
26,032 tons, leaving stock at the ports 
of 1,256,743 tons. Four large Cen- 
trals continue to grind. 


It is reported that the German 
cabinet recommends an increase in 
the Consumption Tax on sugar from 
14 marks to 100 marks per 100 kilos. 


Nothing more is heard of the re- 
cent reported demand from Germany 
for a large part of the Cuba crop. 
Continental authorities never had 
any faith in the possibility of such a 
transaction. There seems to be no 
logical reason for Germany to seek 
supplies from Cuba. The Italian in- 
quiry seems to have gone the same 
way as the German. 


The grand total of 1920-21 cane 
and beet sugar crops of the world 
is estimated by Messrs. Willett & 
Gray to be 16,375,981 tons, an esti- 
mated inerease in the world’s produe- 
tion of 1,225,529 tons. 


The elosing of Arbuckle Bros. re- 
finery in New York for the month of 
September is noted with interest by 
the sugar trade. It is reported that 
this refiner expects to buy no raw 
sugar during September unless ex- 
ceptional opportunities offer. 

High priced sugar contracts with 
the eandy manufacturers are reported 
to be about worked out and that a 
gradual reduction in candy prices is 
expected to increase sales to a eon- 
siderable extent. Manufacturers are 
anticipating a good business for the 
balance of the year. 





Advices from Colorado and Utah 
state that the beet sugar campaign 
will begin early with the digging of 
beets commencing September Ist and 
the slicing on September 15th. <A 
record crop is expected. 

Offerings of Peru and Brazil 
sugars are expected in the U. S. mar- 
kets in the near future, beginning in 
a small way, but inereasing if con- 
ditions are at all favorable. 
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The Arriba Bean 


The Third of a Series of Short 
Articles on the Cacao Bean 
By Emil Pick 

The cocoa tree grows about twelve 
to fourteen feet high and has a 
spread from six to nine feet. This 
tree produces a very pretty fruit, 
known as a pod, which, when ripe, is 
red and green. It is quite a sight 
when these pods are heaped in piles 
ready to be cut in two and taken to 
the fermenting houses to be cured. 

The beans inside of the pod are 
white, and are generally clustered. 
In curing the beans in tropical coun- 
tries they are put in fermenting 
houses, which hold on an average of 
from 500 pounds to 1,000 pounds of 
beans. Leaves are thrown over the 
top of them, and they are left there 
from four to six days, and then put 
in the sun from two to three days, 
all depending on the country they are 
in. In some countries they are cured 
by machinery. 

In this issue we will start with 
Guayaquil grades. This cocoa comes 
from Eeuador. <A grade of Guay- 
aquil cocoa is ARRIBA, meaning 
**Up-land’’ or ‘‘On the Mountains. ’’ 

There are two grades of Arriba 
cocoa, ‘“‘Summer’’ and ‘*Seasons.”’ 
Summer Arriba generally arrives in 
New York in early May and up to 
July, and sometimes arrives here 
early in August, due to the lack of 
transportation at times from Pan- 
ama. Summer Arriba cocoa is known 
particularly for its brown break and 
fine flavor, and is used extensively in 
the confectionery trade for high 
grade candies, and in some eases is 
used in high grade coatings. It ean 
also be used in cocoa powder to give 
it fine flavor. 

Seasons Arriba arrives here 
throughout the year, and is used 
more generally than the summer 
grade. There is also the NAVIDAD 
or Christmas cocoa, which is shipped 
from Eeuador the latter part of the 
year, generally through the month 
of December. The Navidad is some- 
times hard to detect from Superior 
Red Suntmer Arriba, and is often 
preferred to this latter grade. 

There are other grades of Guay- 
aquil known as MACHALA, CARA- 
QUEZ, TANGUEAL, BALAO and 
MANTA. These are the cheaper 
grades, and are used for color, as 
they run quite dark, making a dark 
coating and liquor, and at times are 
also used as a mixture with Arriba 
cocoa to bring down the sweet flavor 
and get a medium color. 

The importation of this grade of 
cocoa in the United States for 1920 
was about 320,000 bags. 
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In 1900 the total importation of 
all grades of cocoa beans to the 
United States was 246,000 bags, 
which shows that the present impor- 
tation of Guayaquil cocoa is more 
than the consumption of 1900. 





New Inventions 


1,384,319. Process or MANUFACTUR- 
ING Canpvy. Wilfrid Paul Heath, 
Chieago, Ill. Filed Jan. 12, 1920. 
Serial No. 350,950. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 99—8. ) 

2. The process of manufacturing 
eandy which consists in confining the 
candy mixture, while in a liquid or 
semi-liquid condition, in a suitable 
container, injecting earbon dioxid 
into said container, and thereby 
driving the air therefrom, agitating 
or stirring said candy mixture to in- 
corporate the gas into said mixture, 
and thereby reducing the specific 
gravity of said mixture and impart- 
ing a gaseous flavor thereto. 


Situ, St. Marys, Ohio. Filed Nov. 
3, 1919. Serial No. 335,291. 1 
Claim. (Cl. 192—55.) 


A clutch comprising a pair of mem- 
bers, one of which is formed with 
clutch jaws and the other of which 
comprises an outer and inner part, 
the outer part being formed with an 
annular groove and a ecireular recess, 
a pair of shock absorbing pads in 
said recess, one of said pads being 
formed by groups of layers of leather 
positioned transversely of the re- 
cess and blocks of metal. 


Retribution 


It is with the utmost trepidation 
that we view the dark and dismal fu- 
ture which this country would face 
if some great calamity should remove 
from our midst those active, those al- 
most unnecessarily active gentlemen 
of the Anti-Saloon League, who have 
done so much for the industries using 
flavoring essences. We ean find it in 
our hearts to hope that sometime, 
somewhere and somehow it will oceur 
that their wives will prepare for them 
a dessert or cakes flavored with those 
unstable, unappetizing and undesir- 
able concoctions which masquerade 
under the undeserved cognomen of 
non-aleoholie flavoring extracts. 

Yours most truly, 
UNGERER & COMPANY, 
(Signed) W. G. Ungerer. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Werner Automatic Printer and 
Depositor. Good as new. 


A. G. Morse Co., 210 N. Halsted St., 
hicago, Ill. 
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Confectioner’s Starches 
(Continued from page 45) 


constantly for the first five minutes m order 
to avoid any lumping. Put on the cover and 
let cook 10 minutes more. 

Pour 200 ce. of the cooked starch into a 
graduated cylinder and transfer to the viscosi- 
meter. Place a 100 ce. graduate under the ap- 
paratus and note the exact time (preferably by 
a stop watch) required to run out 100 ce. of 
the starch paste. This time is taken as a meas- 
ure of the viscosity and will probably be be- 
tween 65 or 70 seconds. A small amount of 
variation in the fluidity will not matter, but 
there should be no very marked variation from 
lot to lot. If a thicker or thinner boiling starch 
than normal is received this test will indicate 
beforehand that there will probably be a differ- 
ence in the way the starch works up in the gum 
kettle. 

If starch is roasted, especially if a small 
amount of acid has been added previously, it 
is broken down into dextrines. As a general 
rule dextrines are not used in large amounts 
in confectioner’s work although they may ap- 
pear in the form of certain trade preparations 
for use in various ways. Cassava starch or 
Cassava dextrines have been found to be the 
basis in a number of these trade preparations. 

If a mixture of starch and water is heated 
under pressure, with a trace of acid, the starch 
is not only broken down into relatively small 
molecules but is chemically changed with the 
production not only of dextrines but also dex- 
trose (grape sugar) and a small amount of 
maltose (malt sugar) and we have crude corn 
syrup; this after clarification and concentra- 
tion, is the corn syrup as used by the confec- 
tioners. If the action were allowed to go still 
farther all of the dextrines would be changed 
into sugar and we would finally have a material 
which,’ when clarified and concentrated, would 
give a solid mass known as grape sugar. 

From what has been said it will be seen that 
corn starch plays a very important role in 
the confectioner’s business not only as straight 
corn starch, but as the modified confectioner’s 
starch and corn syrup. 

All of these products are of exceptional pur- 
ity and with proper care in the manufacturing 
process insure purity of the confectioner’s pro- 
duct. Any of these materials may become in- 
fected with micro-organisms to a greater or 
less extent under careless manipulation. For 
example, a molding starch was once examined 
which was very highly infected with fermenta- 
tion-causing organisms on account of its hav- 
ing been used for so long under such eondi- 
tions as to permit the growth of these. The 
necessity for extreme care during the process 
of manufacturing starch and syrup into candy 
has already been touched upon in a previous 
article. 
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Our Record is Clear 
(Continued from page 20) 


We are glad of this opportunity of present- 
ing ourselves to confectionery purchasing 
agents, many of whom are already affiliated 
with us. To those not affiliated, I wish to ex- 
tend a very cordial invitation to join their 
local association and get the many benefits such 
an association can offer. We feel we have 
something very much worth while to offer you 
and we know you have something worth while 
to offer us, so let’s get together for our own 
good and for the good of all industry. 

Let’s go! 











SUGAR 


DWIGHT O. PALMER 
160 Pearl Street 
New York 





Raw 


Foreign 
Refined 


Domestic 


Specialist in Representing Foreign and Domestic 
Firms as Broker and Agent 


Telephone: Hanover 9794 Cable: Dwipalm, All Codes 

















Improve the Appearance 


of Your Products 
by using 


Certified Food Colors 


Hycol Certified Food Colors are fur- 
nished in both dry powder and paste form 


Write for our new reduced prices 


HYCOL LABORATORIE 


of the 


Heath Manufacturing Co. 


llth and Monroe Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
OF CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
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Sugar—Manufacturing Value 
(Continued from page 37) 
a cubie centimeter graduate, graduated from 
zero to one hundred. 
The Test 

Weigh accurately one-half pound of sugar 
and place in the copper casserole. Then add 
exactly 90 cubic centimeters of distilled water. 
Place the casserole upon the Craddock burner 
and regulate the flame so that the time of heat- 
ting required to raise the temperature to 350 
F. is from 21 to 25 minutes. 





Chaddock’s Gas Burner Morrill’s Gas Pressure Regulator 





Stir the contents of the casserole with a glass 
rod until the sugar has dissolved, and then re- 
move the rod. The solution should start to 
boil after about 5 to 51/2 minutes from the 
time it was first put over the burner. Just as 
soon as the solution begins to boil, place a 6 
inch water glass over the top of the casserole 
to prevent crystallization as evaporation takes 
place. This takes the place of wiping the side 
of the kettles, as is done in common practice. 

Proceed with the heating precisely 15 min- 
utes from the time the casserole was placed on 
the burner. Then remove the watch glass and 
stir without interruption and thoroughly until 
the thermometer registers exactly 350 F., using 
the thermometer as a stirring rod. 

When 350 degrees is recorded, immediately 
pour the contents of the casserole as quickly 
as possible on the clean, dry copper slab. A\l- 
low the ‘‘barley’’ candy to cool, then break up 
and either test the cane sugar by polariscope 
or by the volumetric method. 

Do not be frightened by such terms as polari- 
scope and volumetric method, it is absolutely 
inadvisable for the average confectioner to in- 
vest in a polariscope—this I realize; but the 
equipment to actually test the percentage of 
sugar in barley candy is inexpensive and the 
method simple. 

Ordinary, common sense and careful man- 
ipulation is all that is necessary. Chemists 
are simply ordinary men trained along special 
lines. There is nothing mystical or unpractical 
in their methods and any layman can be taught 
to perform the necessary manipulations ap- 
plicable to his own line of endeavor without ex- 
tensive chemical education. 
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Next Month’s Article 

In my next article I will give the detailed 
instruction for testing the sugar value of the 
strength test. These strength tests should al- 
ways be done in.duplicate or triplicate. 

This is what the strength test means. You 
start your candy test with sugar which tests 
from 99 7/10 degrees to 999/10 degrees, after 
the test you find that your cane sugar has been 
reduced by inversion. Let me give you actual 
figures. In justice to the sugar refiners it 
would not be fair to give you trade names, 
therefore I will use letters to indicate differ- 
ent sugars. 

Relative Strength 








\ a ae: ee ee Oe wn 96.9 
i wenn ! i a 96.7 
rere ee ee ee obsess ve 96.8 
hE gl eerere Sie wf. mee occas 96.6 
C. Ist ™ Leetege 92.8 G. Ist a ee eee 92.1 
i” a ra 92.4 SS Saerore 91.8 
_. See ee | a ee eee 95.6 
Ree ee ae 4 eee ge 95.9 
French Beet—Ist test .......cccccccscvcecs 96.8 
French Beet—2nd test ...........cccccceees 96.4 
German Beet—lIst test ............ccccceees 94.7 
German Beet—2nd test ............cccceeees 94.3 
Plantation Refined—Ist test ................ 87.9 
Plantation Refined—2nd test ................ 88.2 
GAVA WHitl—16t CORE on cccvccvcvsccccacecuc 90.6 
Java White—2nd test ............cccccccces 90.1 


| would ask the reader to look over these 
actual tests and decide, if he knew the manu- 
facturers of these various sugars, whose sugar 
he would buy? 

Test your sugars for yourself. If there are 
any questions you wish to ask I will gladly 
answer them if vou will communicate with Tue 
Canpy MANUFACTURER. 





Suggestions Are in Order 

What would you like to have published in 
THe Canny Manvuracturer? Will you suggest 
a subject, on some phase of candy factory man- 
agement, in which you are especially interested? 

We will put our staff of bloodhounds on the 
track and run down any information which will 
make this magazine most valuable to you. 

The subject of ‘Water in Candy Making”’ 
was suggested by an executive recently. We 
are now collating data for such an article which 
will probably appear in November. Those kind 
of leads are greatly appreciated, and we will 
do our best to handle these assignments from 
our readers in the way you have a right to ex- 
pect from ‘*The Sweetest Industry’s Most 
Authoritative Magazine.’’—Ebpiror. 





Will you risk getting ten dollars worth of informa- 
tion and inspiration from sixty issues of THE CANDY 
MANUFACTURER and the privilege of consultation 
with Mr. Murphy through the columns of this maga- 
zine? 


Of course you will. Send in your five year sub- 
scription order and have it over with. Shall we send 
the magazine to your home address? 
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To Make Money In Buying 
(Continued from page 19) 


or decrease throughout the various 
seasons of the year. The classes of 
these seasonal variations affecting 
the confectionery industry are the 
following: 

a. Staple articles of food, such as 
chocolate and sugar, whose sea- 
sonal price is based upon the 
time of harvest and is influenced 
by the length of time in which 
pronounced deterioration can be 
prevented. 

b. The perishable food products, such 
as nut meats and the fruits used 
in flavoring whose price is af- 
fected by the period of greatest 
plenty and the cost of preven- 
tion from perishing. 

ce. Products affected by seasonal de- 
mand, which in the confectionery 
industry is a peak demand at the 
holiday time and a general fall- 
ing off during the summer 
months. 

2. Annual variation. 

a. Due to the amount produced each 
year-as compared with previous 
years. 

b. Due to the amount carried over 
from the previous year as com- 
pared with previous carry-overs 
and with the volume of the new 
crop of the current year. 

3. Ratio of total purchases to total con- 
sumption. 

4. Comparative level of (1) manufactur- 
er’s prices to (2) wholesale prices 
to (3) retail prices. 

5. The general level of rents. 

II]. Relative conditions affecting commodity 
prices. (By this is meant those condi- 
tions which cause a substitution of one 
commodity for another.) 

1. The common properties which the 
various commodities have which 
permit commodity substitutions to 
to be made. 

2. Relative level of prices of the various 
competitive commodities. 

3. Inventions and new manufacturing 
processes which permit specific 
commodities to be made cheaper 
and better than other commodities 
in the same competitive class. 

[V. Government policies. 

1. Taxation. 

2. Currency inflation. 

3. Tariff. 

4. Regulation of business. 

>. War or other national crisis. 

rade association policies. 

1. Combinations to maintain arbitrary 


as 
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prices, or 

2. The opposite policy of not permitting 
any such combination and through 
educational work improving the 
productive ability of the member- 
ship. 

VI. General policies of individual firms. 

1. Those firms or combinations of firms 
so firmly entrenched in their par- 
ticular field as to have a regulating 
influence upon the price of their 
particular commodity. 

2. The various business practices which 

are very generally followed by the 

individual firms in that industry. 

VII. Financial and credit conditions. 

1. The general policies of the Federal 
Reserve Bank toward the confec- 
tionery industry. 

a. <As a corollary thereto, the gen- 
eral policy of the individual 
banks to commercial loans. 

2. The rate of bank interest charged on 

commercial loans. 

3. The general ratio of (1) cash assets 
to (2) stock inventories to (3 
fixed assets. (By ‘‘general’’ is 
meant the averagé among all firms 
in the industry.) 

VIII. Transportation conditions. 

1. The rapidity with which commodi- 
ties can be transported long dis- 
tances and correspondingly per- 
mit or prevent competition from 
firms at distant points. 

2. The general level of freight rates 
which correspondingly tends to 
permit or prevent shipment from 
distant points. 

3. The specific commodity freight rates 
which give certain commodities or 
certain localities competitive ad- 
vantage over others. 

4. Artificial freight basing points. 

IX. Labor conditions and their effect upon 

commodity prices. 

1. The general scale of pay. 

The local scale of pay. 


bo 
° 


53. General labor efficiency. 
4. The strength of organized labor in 


that industry and particularly the 
general labor policies of leaders 
with reference to increasing or re- 
ducing production per man. 

X. The sum of all of the various factors out- 
lined above as expressed in the com- 
posite business cycle. 

The briefest consideration of this chart will 
show how great is the difference in foretelling 
price trends by following a scientifically worked 
out plan instead of by shrewd guess work. 

The application of this is not a simple one. 
The various factors are not distinct from each 
other and do not parallel each other. Instead 
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they form a veritable net work in their criss- 
crossing. 

However, there is not a single executive in 
the confectionery industry who will not get a 
vast amount of immediate benefit, provided he 
will go through this outline and consider each 
item in its relation to his own particular busi- 
ness. 

If he does so the first thing which will strike 
him will be that he needs more statistical in- 
formation concerning the factors affecting his 
business than he has ever endeavored to secure 
before. This information cannot be secured 
completely worked out for him as he would pre- 
fer. So it will be necessary for him to secure 
same from different sources. 

In the past few years various economic serv- 
ices such as Babson’s and Brookmire’s have 
developed into wonderful sources of informa- 
tion for such executives. Also most of the 
large metropolitan banks such as the National 
City Bank of New York, send out to those who 
so desire, monthly reports of business condi- 
tions. Further other important statistics can 
be gathered from government sources, such as 
the Federal Trade Commission and the various 
governmental departments handling the 
monthly reports of the crop conditions. 

In applying each item in this chart to your 
particular business, always keep in mind the 
direct ever-present influence of the basic law 
of supply and demand. 

For example, consider briefly 11-2 to 4 of the 
above chart, which deals with specific condi- 
tions affecting the prices of commodities used 
by the confectionery industry. 


Annual Variation 


11-2, Paragraph a.. If the amount produced 
during the current year is greater than the 
amount produced during the preceding year, 
then the immediate effect of this factor is to 
cause the price trend to be downward on ac- 
count of increasing the ratio of the supply 
to the demand. In this, of course, must be 
taken into consideration the normal increase 
in population. Whatever percentage represents 
this increase in population is to be used as rep- 
resenting a corresponding increase in demand. 

I1-2, Paragraph b. Take sugar, for example. 
Each season there is a certain amount of carry- 
over of the previous season’s sugar crop. If 
the outlook for the current season is that the 
current crop will be about as short as there was 
a surplus in the previous season, then the gen- 
eral effect will be to maintain the current price. 
If, on the other hand, there is a considerable 
surplus from the previous season and the crop 
outlook for the present season is that there 
will be a still further surplus then this will act 
to turn downward the price of the previous sea- 
son’s holdover in order to offset the increase 
in ratio of supply to demand. 

11-3. The ratio of total purchases to total 
consumption is one point which is overlooked 
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by almost every business man, except the 
trained professional buyer. For example, on 
a generally rising market the whole tendency 
is to buy more heavily than is required to meet 
the demands of current consumption. The im- 
mediate effect of this is to greatly increase ap- 
parent demand as compared with supply and 
thereby cause an immediate rise in prices. The 
far-reaching effect of this is just the opposite. 
For sooner or later the credit structure will 
not carry this continual piling up of surplus 
purchases and will force a liquidation. Then 
when this happens current production is prac- 
tically at a standstill until the surplus produe- 
tion of the previous period has been used up. 
This factor has an especially strong influence 
towards causing a WIDE fluctuation in com- 
modity prices, and is, therefore, one which 
needs to be given particular attention. 

Il-4. Business is never normal when the 
comparative level of (1) manufacturers’ prices 
to (2) wholesale prices to (3) retail prices is 
out of its proper relation. When the retail 
prices are comparatively higher, as at present, 
this tends to reduce the demand because of its 
effect upon the general buying attitude of the 
consumer (as specified in I-1-b). When the 
other condition is true, it tends to cause the 
consumer to buy more than enough to meet the 
current needs and thereby artificially stimulate 
current demands. 

11-5. The general level of rents in its effect 
upon each manufacturer’s business is almost 
entirely overlooked. Yet there is no factor 
which has a greater bearing upon the volume 
of his business. At the present time the very 
high level of rents is probably the greatest 
deterrent agent holding back the return of all 
business to a normal basis. When the indi- 
vidual consumer has to pay too large a pro- 
portion of his income for house rent, particu- 
larly when he is working only part time, the 
result is he has so little left that his purchases 
are reduced to almost nothing. And when there 
is something which makes it impossible for the 
average consumer to buy his normal require- 
ments from the retailer, demand falls all along 
the line. (Also, high rent is the chief cause of 
retail prices being out of line as mentioned 
above.) 

The above will serve as an illustration of how 
these various factors, many apparently unre 
lated to a manufacturer’s particular business, 
directly concern him and influence the future 
trend of prices he must pay for his various ma- 
terials. 

They also serve to show why even the shrewd- 
est guesser will so often miss the mark. 

There are other important principles in pro- 
fessional buying which can be applied with 
ereat profit to the confectionery industry, but 
space prevents a presentation of them at this 
time. This is particularly true with reference 


(Continued en page 62) 
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A Billion Dollars Worth 
of Package Goods 


can be sold if you will put out a package 
that really carries the sentiments of a gift 


_| AiR 
acl Rackage Beautfful 


is your opportunity to make every day 
“THE SWEETEST DAY IN THE YEAR” 
R. C. TAFT CO. 


223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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You Can Stimulate 
Your Sales With Our 
Money Back Plan 


Write today for Samples and full details 


THE LIMOGES CHINA COMPANY 
SEBRING W. I. Gabris, Pres, OHIO 
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The National Standard Invoice 
Form 
(Continued from page 31) 


that the billing department will not 
overlook it when the order finally 
reaches the billing stage. The name 
of the buyer is printed on the special 
invoice forms, but the name of the 
seller is not. This requires that the 
seller’s name be typewritten. If he 
keeps a carbon copy of the invoice 
for his own files it then shows the 
name of his own concern but not that 
of the customer. 

It is customary, in modern systems 
of bookkeeping, for the posting to be 
done from a carbon copy of the in- 
voice. This makes it essential that 
the name of the customer appear on 
the carbon. Further, the amounts, 
order numbers and other information 
on the invoice always appear in a 
uniform location. In most eases, 
therefore, the seller must make out a 
separate bill on his own form to ful- 
fill the requirements of his own or- 
ganization and routine. 

To such an extent has opposition 
to the special invoice forms grown 
that the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts recently passed a reso- 
lution condemning the custom and 
is now actively seeking to abolish 
their use. 

Only a standard form of invoice, 
generally adopted by all lines of in- 
dustry, can overcome all the fore- 
going difficulties and save money, 
time, and trouble for buyers and 
sellers. 

Recognizing this condition, the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, after two years of intensive 
work in which the co-operation of 
275 associations and 125 business pub- 
lications were utilized, has definitely 
recommended a standard form of in- 
voice. The form finally selected has 
had the benefit of criticism received 
from hundreds of sources and while 
suggestions may never cease the 
form has met hearty approval of 
those seeking to be free from their 
present troubles. 

In the preliminary work, four 
forms were submitted as tentative 
standards. These were subjected to 
unqualified eriticism and_ revision, 
and as a result the final form was 
submitted at a public conference 
called by the Standardization Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 9th, 1920. The form was ap- 
proved by: the representatives of vari- 
ous associations who attended the 
conference, including the United 
Typothetae, the American Railway 
Association and the American Rail- 
way Accounting Officers Association. 
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Following this conference, the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents formally and unanimously 
approved the recommendations of 
its Standardization Committee. 

The National Standard Invoice 
Form provides a column reserved for 
the use of the buyer which is intended 
to virtually abolish the need for rub- 
ber-stamp impressions on invoices. 
The size was decided upon after ex- 
tensive discussion. One factor which 
finally influenced the selection of 
size was that the American Bankers’ 
Association had some years ago 
adopted 314 by 8% as a standard 
size for checks, this standard having 
been coneurred in by the Federal 
Reserve Board. That check size has 
been adopted by over 100,000  busi- 
ness houses, and from it has devel- 
oped a standard voucher size of 81% 
by 7. Beeause so many concerns file 
copies of vouchers with copies of in- 
voices, the conference finally settled 
upon 8144 by 7 as the controlling 
standard for invoices. 

In order to accommodate invoices 
of larger size, it was decided to have 
one dimension remain 814” in all 
cases, but that the other dimension 
might vary between 7” and 14”, the 
idea being that anything over 7” 
would be folded back on the 7” line, 
thus providing a sheet 8144” by 7” 
for filing purposes. To aceommo- 
date the printers and lithographers 
a tolerance of 14” in either dimen- 
sion was provided, so that invoices 
when padded could be trimmed. 

It is recommended that where in- 
voices are longer than 7 inches, dots 
or short rules be placed on-the sides 
at the distance of 7 inches from the 
top to indicate to the filing clerk 
the proper point for folding for filing 
purposes. It is also recommended 
that invoices be cut from 17 by 22 
or.17 by 28 paper stock. 

It is pointed out that it will not 
be necessary in every instance to use 
or insert the information required by 
every item on the printed heading. 
Where the information in any space 
is not essential to the routine of either 
buyer or seller, that space may be 
left blank. The complete heading 
should always be printed on invoice 
forms, however, as it covers the com- 
plete needs of the majority of pur- 
chasing departments, and will do 
away with the need for further rub 
ber-stamp impressions. 

The body of the invoice, below the 
heading, may be ruled in columns or 


any other arrangement essential for 


particular industries, to show con 
tainers, cars, units or other informa- 
tion which may be classified as a 
standard practice of the industry it- 
self, 
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**Business is Good’’ 


SE Haehnlen’s Hardener 
in all chocolate coated 


goods. It adds 100% to the ap- 
pearance and selling qualities. 


Send for Booklet and Quotations that shou 
you how to please your trade better. 


Manufactured by 


L. S. HAEHNLEN 


3817 Wyoming Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Distributors: 


HAUG & CO., Inc. 
295 Broadway New York, N. Y. 




















CANS 


FOR 


HARD CANDY 


AT 


LOW PRICES | 


That will please you | 


“SterNational”’ 
Quality and Service 


ASK US 
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To Make Money In Buying 
(Continued from page 59) 


to the elimination of the parasite type of broker 
who is so firmly entrenched in certain lines of 
material purchased by the confectionery indus- 
try. This is one of the big problems which is 
yet to be solved by the confectionery industry. 
However, it would require a whole article to go 
into this matter. It is also probable that the 
industry as a whole is not yet ready to recog- 
nize the pernicious extent of this influence and 
to put up the fight necessary to eliminate it. 


Viewpoint in Profitable Purchasing 

In conclusion, let me again place emphasis 
upon the importance of the mental viewpoint 
in making purchasing profitable. 

You would not consider placing a five dollar 
a day man in the position of general manager 
of an institution just because you could get 
somebody to accept at that figure. This is be- 
cause you know the loss otherwise would be 
many times as great as the salary saving. 

In the same manner, do not expect a fine 
showing in buying profits obtained in any off- 
hand manner. It requires the same honest, 
able effort as to obtain a profit through capable 
production and selling, and the better trained, 
bigger calibered man you can secure to handle 
this for you, the correspondingly greater will 
be the net profit results you will gain. 





DO YOU KNOW— 


The ratio of total purchases to total 
consumption? 





The statistics necessary for a well 
organized purchasing department? 


How to obtain ‘* Purchasing 
Profits’? via the scientific method 
rather than the guessing method? 





Follow Mr. Sampson closely in this 
article and let ug have your comments 
for the Purchasing Agents’ Round- 
table in next issue—Epitor. 





What Next? 


May we have suggestions on articles which 
will be of utmost interest and value to the Pur- 
chasing Department. Please submit an outline 
of subjects which you would like to have in- 
cluded in the editorial program for the year. 
Include also, if you will, the sources from 
which we may be able to get just the informa- 
tion you would value most.—Eprror. 





For the 


Purchasing Agent’s Library 





For Routine: 

Galloway's “Office Management,” pages 265- 
288. 

For the Economic Background of Price Changes: 

Leslie J. Mitchell's “Business Cycles.” 

For Coal Problems: 
The “Coal Catalog” and monthly reports of the 
Bureau of Mines. 
For Current Business: 

“The Monthly Surveys of Current Business.” 
Published by The Department of Commerce. 

“The Business Surveys.”” Published by the large 
banking houses. 

For Special Problems: 

“Annual Reports”’ of the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

The above list was suggested by Mr. John C. 
Dinsmore. Mr. Dinsmore has just completed a 
book on ‘Purchasing,’ which will be published by 
Prentice-Hall early this fall. 

The Salesman’s Kindergarten. 

Wilber Hall. (Leather.) $2.00. 
Purchasing. 

C. S. Rindsfoos, C. E., President, The United 
States Purchasing Corporation. (165 pages.) 
$2.50. 

Principles of Government Purchasing. 

A. G. Thomas, member of Staff, Institute for 
Government Research. (274 pages.) Cloth. 
$3.00. 

Storing. 
Its economic aspects and proper methods. By 


H. B. Twyford. Price, $3.50. 
For the Superintendent’s Library 





Winton’s “Microscopy of Vegetable Foods.” 


“Handbook of Sugar Analysis.”’ 
Brown. $6.00. 
“Food Inspection and Analysis.” 
Albert F. Leach, S. B. Revised and enlarged 
by Andrew L. Winton, Ph. D. Forty full-page 


photomicrographs, 1,090 pages. Cloth. 
$10.00. 


Cocoa and Chocolate. 
Whymyer. 
Food Industries. 
By Vulte and Vanderbilt. (325 pages.) $3.00. 


Practical Pan Man’s Guide. 
Octave Grillion. $10.00. 


Modern Practical Gum Work Manual. 
Octave Grillion. $3.00. 


NOTE:—We have only begun to compile information 
relative to the technical literature of this industry. 
Your co-operation in making our reference library 
complete will be appreciated. Kindly advise the 
titles and publishers of books which have interested 
you and which you would recommend for our Library 
and Book Sales Department. £di/or. 


Book Department 


The Candy Manufacturer 


30 N. La Salle Street, Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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The Coconut Industry 


(Continued from page 35) 


natives, but in recent vears considerable invest- 
ments of American capital have been made. 
There have also been developed a large number 
of oil mills. Two of these mills, the Philippine 
Vegetable Oil Co. and the Visayan Co. are run 
by Americans, and are sufficiently producing 
to enable them to ship coconut oil to Europe 
and America in tank steamers. It is reported 
that Lord Leverhulme, of London, has bought 
the Philippine Vegetable Oil Co. Oil is also 
pressed in Java by the Jergens and Insulinde 
Companies, which are reported to have now 
united into one combination. 

In our part of the world several companies 
have started plantations in Panama, which 
country has been selected because of the good 
nuts growing there, and also because of the 
backing given it by the United States Govern- 
ment. One company recently started is said 
to contemplate an expenditure of $3,000,000, 
which will develop the largest plantation in 
this part of the world. Very little copra is 
produced in the American tropics, owing to 
the demand for the whole coconuts for desic- 
cated purposes, the manufacture of which will 
be taken up in a subsequent issue. 


Coir Fibre 


Another coconut product of much demand is 
the ‘‘Coir’’ fibre. Everyone is familiar with 
the coco mattings so generally used on door- 
steps, in automobiles and every place where 
the mat must stand hard usage and wet 
weather. The great value of the coconut fibre 
is that it is cheap and is highly resistant to 
water. This fibre is today almost exclusively 
made in the Island of Ceylon, India, where 
labor can be had for one-half to one rupee, or 
about fourteen to twenty-eight cents per day. 
As the fibre is made from the husks or outside 
of the nuts, which would otherwise be wasted, 
the raw material is considered of no value, and 
cheap labor is absolutely essential. 

The method used is to soak the husks in 
water for some days, which soften up the bind- 
ing matrix for the fibre. They are then hand 
fed into machines which literally tear the 
husks into shreds. Women are largely used 
in separating and assorting the various qual- 
ities of fibre, some of which is used for brushes 
and the balance is spun into varn, from which 
not only the coco mats, but also rope is made. 

As the milk is a fine drink, and as the shells 
are used for fuel in drying the meat, an an- 
alogous phrase might be adopted for the 
COCONUT, as is said of the pig, that ‘‘every- 
thing can be used but the squeal.’’ 

(Continued in October Issue) 
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ls the Bor 


as good as the (andy? 


After you have made your candy as good 
as you can—don’t handicap its sale with an un- 
worthy box. Many an otherwise shrewd and 
thorough-going candy manufacturer is doing 
just this! 


Are you sure your boxes are all they 
should be—could be ? 


Ask the SCHULTZ organization to sug- 
gest an improvement on them. The result— 
submitted to you without cost or obligation— 
may prove a revelation to you. 


HSCHULIZ 


Boxes are [rade Magnets 


For 65 years it has been our pleasure and 
our task to supply the demands of a very 
large number of the country’s most exacting 
and successful candy makers for modernized 
boxes. We know our business; and we can 
make that knowledge of prime benefit and 
value to you. A Schultz designed box will 
directly increase your sales. Let us prove it. 
Ask how! 





ik SCHULIZEO, 


CH/CAGOS OLDEST AND 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF PAPER BOXES-—~ 


5/9 to 53/ 
SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Wage Incentives 


Continued from page 42 


caramels, ete., running forty to forty-five to 
the pound, hand strung goods. This shows an 
average past performance of eleven thousand 
pounds per day with three feeders and two 
hand stringers to each machine. At the end 
of eight weeks under incentives the production 
had been increased on the six enrobers to nine- 
teen thousand eight hundred pounds per day, 
an increase of eighty-eight per cent, the cost 
per pound had been decreased thirty per cent 
while the operators had increased their earn- 
ings about twenty per cent. The high produe- 
tion mark was obtained with two feeders and 
two hand stringers. 

Naturally the hand stringing restricts the 
production to some extent. On Kilgren strung 
goods an average of forty-five hundred pounds 
per day is not uncommon, while on bar goods 
sixty-five hundred to seven thousand pounds 
per day is the regular average in some fac- 
tories. 

It can be seen from these figures that the 
candy manufacturer who is obtaining maximum 
efficiency from his enrober machines is in a 
particularly enviable position compared with 
the manufacturer who is obtaining less than 
one thousand pounds per day per machine. 


Apply Incentives to Other Departments 

The operations mentioned are indicative of 
the possibilities on all operations in a candy 
factory. The cream room, the hard candy 
room, the pan department, ete., are just as sus- 
ceptible to speeding up incentives as the opera- 
tions quoted. Some of the figures are rather 
startling perhaps, but they are true neverthe- 
less, and only go to show the chance for effi- 
cieney reforms in the candy business. 

Unfortunately the candy manufacturer oper- 
ated for years on a low wage scale which had 
a tendency to gradually lower the standard of 
type of employee. High wages during the war 
further attracted the best operators, leaving 
the candy manufacturer in an even worse posi- 
tion. He was foreed to increase wages but did 
not receive a proportionate increase in produc- 
tion on account of the type of help and the 
absence of incentive. Now the help situation is 
vastly improved and the candy manufacturer 
has an opportunity to once more attract a 
higher class of operator, who under the proper 
incentive will earn money for himself or her- 
self and for the employer. 

There is no logical excuse today for labor 
inefficiency. An executive owes it to his em- 
ployee and his stockholders to demand maxi- 
mum efficiency. It is a cure for many of his 
manufacturing problems and will promote har- 
mony and good will throughout his entire or- 
ganization. 
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Bigger Business 


from 


Better Methods 


"Tre present day aggressive 
production and merchan- 
dising methods make it neces- 
sary for candy manufacturers to 
seek and utilize all obtainable 
knowledge and service, which 
will enable them to make su- 
perior candy. 


The Service Department of this 
company have borne this truth 
in mind. We will willingly 
give the trade the benefits of 
recent specialized work. 


Particularly timely are our 
methods and formulas for mak- 
ing Chocolate Coated Creams. 


ci 


We will welcome your inquiry 





National Candy Day, October 8th 
Make it a Quality Day 





The 


Nulomoline Company 


111 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston 


Chicago 
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OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 










BOTH BLUNT 
AND POINTED 


on hand 


Samples and prices will 
convince you that these 
are the sticks you 
ought to use. 









For Sale by 


The Candy Manufacturer 


30 North La Salle St., Chicago 


\ XMAYER 


Is Money Saved— 


To Say Nothing of the Convenience 











Candy Manufacturers who are using the Sax- 
mayer Bundle Tyers say they could not get along with- 
out them. 


Here Is Our Free Trial Offer 


We will ship this machine to you on 10 days’ trial 
and if you don’t find it one of the most profitable in- 
vestments you ever made—return the machine. 





(| 


* Milly {| “(Ae f 
tit " ee 
Write for complete information. 


— National Bundle Tyer Co. — 
Blissfield, Mich. 


Simple to operate—Just attach to an ordinary light 
switch. Requires no experience to get excellent results. 
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BENDIX 


at i PAPER CO. 
Lower Cost | Saper Specialties for (andy and. Jerfume Manufacturers 
| 67-69 IRVING PLACE 


| 
H 
Hen ae NEW yous 
features our Complete : 
Line of Concentrates : Giacsines. J 0 ieee 
P addings. Art Lithographers and 
S diti | Sheet Gelatine, Printers since 1874 
ureily our unconditiona Bendi ane etc. Distinctive Labels ana Seals 


guarantee of satisfaction 


warrants a trial order 


‘*Everything for the Candy 
from you. Box Except the Candy’’ 








J The package with class 

wins. 
Foote & Jenks We can furnish the class 
EXPERT FLAVOR SPECIALISTS | : if you will give us an 


JACKSON, MICH. opportunity. 
























































Quality Boxes for Quality Goods 
Quality Papers for Quality Boxes 


The Box Sells the Goods 
The Paper Makes the Box 


We Have the Paper 


WE are both manufacturers and jobbers of origi- 
nal, high class productions which are required 
for fancy boxes. We will co-operate to supply your 
needs if you will make them known to us. Sample 
| Books and Sample Sheets gladly sent on request. 





| LESTER P. WINCHENBAUGH 
| 93 Federal Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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York, Pa., Sept. 1st, 1921. 
GOOD MORNING: 





We are new at it but hope to be with you a 
long time. We hope to be friends with every 
** Candy”? Manufacturer in U.S. A. 


What do we make? Machinery! 
What kind? Well show our line Later. 
R. M. Co. 





To learn our identity, watch this space next month. 


























Manufacturers of Pure Food Gelatines 


BUILT on all the LATEST, UP-TO-DATE, GUARANTEED to comply with all STATE and 
LABOR SAVING LINES to produee ALWAYS NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW REQUIRE 
a uniform ARTICLE, MENTS. 

Our RAW STOCK supplied by our OWNERS ITS USE INSURES GOOD TEXTURE AND 
assures THIS. A SMOOTH CREAM. 

Our Grades are of the HIGHEST QUALITY A TRIAL ORDER will convince vou that these 
OBTAINABLE, clear to the point of TRANS- are the best grades of GELATINE in proportion 
PARENCY, SWEET, FREE OF ODOR, and to price that can be secured. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 


HILL STREET, WOBURN, MASS. 


- “ —_____——-BRANCHES— 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
112 John St. Room 240 Hansford Block, 268 Market St. Suite 510, 118 N. LaSalle St. 
BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
1012 Union Trust Bldg. 433 Healey Bidg. 
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What Our Specialized Knowledge of the Candy 
Industry Did for These People Would Be Equally 
Valuable to You 








for Severg 


-Py, 





Management, 


Sales and Manu facturing 


T 
N:~ 


This is 
1 years, 














Part of 
8nt, mt some 


Worker 
Contact "4 the best Posteg 





KING CANDy ~ 
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Problems Solved for Manufacturers 


Don't confuse Erminger Service with ordinary 
efficiency service. 


We don't claim to have any ideas that would be 
equally valuable to “the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker,” but we have positively demonstrated 
that we have specialized knowledge of the candy manu- 
facturing industry that enables us to save money and 
increase the quality and quantity of output in every 


candy factory using our service. 


We don’t enter a factory and try to convince the men 
who have spent their lives in the plant that we know 
On the con- 


trary, we co-operate with them in such a way that they 


more about their business than they do. 


are glad to make use of our ideas for you. 
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Thirty-five years’ experience in every branch 
of the candy business makes this possible. Our 
service is not based on general thecries, but on 
actual experience. 

We can show you letters in our files from manufac- 
turers all over the country expressing appreciation of 
work done for them. 

We can’t tell you in this space just what Erminger 
Service will do for you, but we do know that we have 
never failed to give a client real constructive advice that 
has paid many times over for the cost of the service. 

If you have a candy problem or a “hunch” that things 
could be improved in your plant, write us about it and 
let us show you what we have done in similar cases for 


others. 


It doesn’t cost you a cent or obligate you in any way to 
inquire. i 


Erminger Service Bureau 
105 W. Monroe St. 


Write today. 


Chicago 








| 
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| von DANNENBERG & PICK 


82-92 Beaver St.—NEW YORK CIT Y—129 Pearl St. 





BROKERS IN 


All Grades of Cocoa Beans, Cocoa Butter 


and Cocoa Products 




















The Holman Service Let Us Help You 


Announces Feature Candy Day 


They have entered the field of manufacturing 
MARSHMALLOW Saturday, Oct. 8th 


as Specialists in all lines of Marshmallow Work 
for the Confectionery Manufacturer. 


@ The Candy Manufacturer 
must ‘‘line-up”’ with the Jobber 


and Retailer to put Candy 


io! 
We are prepared to fill Day Over Big! 


orders of any size for 
@ We have prepared two 
Counter Card Dealer Helps 
with easles, that catch the eye 
of the consumer and remind 
him to 


Egg Drops Gum Arabic Drops 
Gelatin Drops Sheet Marshmallow 
Liquid Marshmallow for Fondant Uses 


We guarantee this against deterioration for one year. 








The name Holman stands for Service of Quality, “*Take Home a Box ‘al 
Quantity and Prompt Deliveries, combined with 


Moderate Prices. , ' 
Write at once for Samples and Prices! 
Write for Samples and Quotations 


THE HOLMAN CONFECTIONERY CO. Bendix Paper Co. 


2026-28-30 E. Willard Street ‘ staat ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 67 Irving Place NEW YORK 





























Highest Grade Shelled Nuts 


1885_—_IMPORTERS—-1921 
SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


163 Greenwich Street, New York City 











| 
| 
| 
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DELAYED BOX DELIVERIES 


From N. C. A. Bulletin, Sept. 10th, 1921 


The following letter of July 8th, from the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association, sets forth very clearly the box manufac- 


turers’ difficulties in trying to accommodate their customers by arranging deliveries to suit their requirements. 
benefit of our readers, and will serve to accquaint them with “the other fellow’s” 


consideration : 


‘*At the recent Annual Meeting of 
our Association a matter of mutual 
interest to box manufacturers and 
consumer was brought up for con- 
sideration, and it was felt by our 
members that the matter could profit- 
ably be brought to the attention of 
associations of consumers in an effort 
to correct a condition that causes, 
in the long run, a considerable finan- 
cial loss to both manufacturers and 
users of paper boxes. This is the 
practice of some consumers of paper 
boxes of placing orders much larger 
than their requirements, specifying 
in most eases, a definite delivery date, 
but nevertheless insisting upon the 
paper box manufacturer holding up 
delivery whenever the demand for 
the commodity for which the boxes 
were to be used, had fallen ofl. 

‘*These ‘delayed deliveries’ often 
extend into months, causing great 
loss, through broken and dirty boxes, 
because of handling and rehandling, 
as well as the loss due to tied up 
capital. This loss. must, of course, 
eventually be borne by the consumer, 
but it is a loss that should be elim- 
inated, and it is the thought of our 
members that if the consumers of 
paper boxes could be made to realize 
the seriousness of the situation, they 
would take more care in preparing an 
estimate of their future requirements. 

‘*It is possible that consumers fail 
to appreciate the fact that practically 
all paper boxes have to be ‘made to 
order’ from definite specifications, 
each lot varying from another and, 
unlike staple articles, such as sugar, 
molasses and coatings, cannot be used 
for another customer when the party 
for whom they were made fails to 
take them. 

‘“‘This fact eauses ‘delaved de- 
livery’ boxes to become dead stock to 
the box manufacturer and actually 
worthless until such time as removal 
by the customer is permitted. 

‘‘Obviously, it is not to the ad- 
vantage of the box consumer to have 
either the storage facilities or capital 
of his box supply tied up in dead 
stock to the exclusion of fresh stock 
whose prompt delivery may be very 
essential. 

‘*A still worse evil is frequently 
encountered, namely, that which 
amounts to a refusal to take boxes 
made up in advance for the custom- 
er’s accommodation at his request. 
In such cases the customer does not 
actually refuse point blank to take 
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the goods, but a continual request to 
‘hold them a little longer until I find 
some use for them’ forees the manu- 
facturer to hold them so long that 
finally in desperation he destroys 
them from sheer necessity to make 
room for new stock. Such tacties 
usually cover a period of from one 
to two years. 

‘“‘While we readily admit that 
remedy of this evil lies very largely 
between individual sellers and buyers 
themselves, still it has been thought 
by some of our members that many 
of the consumers probably never give 
the evil a thought and have no idea 
how extensive or how serious it has 
become, some of our membership not 
being in a position to press their re- 
quests for relief, fearing the ill-will 
of their customers. 

We fully believe that there is no 
intention nor desire on the part of a 
large majority of the confectionery 
manufacturers to harm the box manu- 
facturer. It emanates from the buyer 
very naturaly considering his own 
interests without special thought as 
to how his act may affect the box 
manufacturer. If the latter makes 
any plea for relief the buyer accepts 
it only as an argument to foree quick 
sales, not realizing the true hardship 
to the box manufacturer through loss 
ot storage space and capital; two 
things that vitally affect the service 
that the box manufacturer is ex- 
pected to give. 

‘“To this end we had thought that 
a presentation by you of the evil as 
it affects the box manufacturers to 
your membership might bring results 
mutually beneficial, because it would 
earry weight of disinterested argu- 
ment that does not associate itself 
with a request from the individual 
seller. 

‘*That you may realize the serious- 
ness of the evil referred to I may cite 
a few actual eases occurring during 
normal times: 

‘““One of our manufacturers re- 
ports the collection one vear from one 
customer of $1,100, and the year fol- 
lowing of $900 because of unused 
boxes, and this did not cover all the 
loss as the box maker destroyed 
nearly $500 worth that customers had 
refused to pay for, but which had be- 
come dead and worthless. Other in- 
stances that could be named run into 
amounts varying from $100 per year 
to over $1,000. 

‘‘At the present time, which, of 
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It is passed on for the 


viewpoint of a problem that deserves co-operative 


course, is exceptional, one consumer 
has requested delay of delivery for 
nine months of goods valued at over 
$4,000, and we have one member who 
had $11,000 worth held up for over 
six months. 

‘“‘Our members expect to be fair 
and accommodating, but there is cer- 
tainly no reason why they should be 
asked to stand the whole loss. If the 
goods cannot be used then it is only 
justice that the person who ordered 
them should pay for them at the 
agreed upon time and permit the box 
maker to break them up to make 
storage room for live numbers. If 
the buyer expects to find use for 
them a little later, the least he can 
do is to pay for them, provided the 
box maker accommodates by ecarry- 
ing them for a period. 

‘‘T am only giving you our ideas 
in a general way, hoping that you 
may become sufficiently impressed 
with the fact that the evil is such as 
to affect ultimately the box consumer 
as well as the box maker and that you 
would be willing to use your influ- 
ence in an effort to assist in over- 
coming this difficulty. 

‘What we are asking for is a broad 
presentation of this matter and we 
are confident that the majority of 
confectioners are sufficiently fair 
minded to be willing to do the right 
thing when once they realize the true 
facts. 

‘* Assuring you of our willingness 
at all times to co-operate with your 
Association for the furtherance of 
our mutual interests, I am, 

‘Yours very truly, 

‘“Wan. W. Barn, ‘‘Seecretary.”’ 

As Mr. Baird very clearly points 
out in his letter, the expense of ‘‘de- 
layed deliveries’’ due to capital tied 
up in stock and less on damaged 
boxes, must ultimately be borne by 
the box consumers. This is an item 
of expense that can be and should be 
eliminated. Under present econdi- 
tions we should keep a watchful eye 
on all items of necessary expense and 
eliminate all unnecessary expenses. 

The mutual interests of the candy 
and box manufacturers are such that 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lems and requirements of both will be 
helpful in solving a vexatious ques- 
tion, and we, therefore, suggest that 
this letter be given your serious con- 
sideration. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
Water C. HuGues, Secretary. 
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HE covering of your candy 
box is an extremely impor- 
tant factor in aiding the retailer 
to sell your candy to the public. 


O matter how well known your firm, your trade- 

mark, or the quality of your candy may be, there 
will always be some who do not acquaint themselves with 
the confectionery business sufficiently to know you or 
your candy and give you preference. 


HESE people will buy on sist and if your 4ox is 
attractive above all others you will command their 
business. 


NSIST upon having your box-maker show you “Pro- 

ducer’s Silent Salesman” Box Cover Papers. He knows 
that they are best and most effective. In almost every 
instance he will heartily recommend them. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





This is a Sample of “American Beauty Pink—Cherokee Stripe—Butterfly Tints.” 























The quality of your advertising is just as important as the 
quality of your product. An attractive high class advertising 
sign displayed in the retailer’s store or window is a “sign 
of quality’’ 


We specialize in the manufacture of high class embossed 
and die-cut signs. 


Our Art Department is at your service. Your 
request for samples will have prompt atten- 
tion or a special representative will call if 
you prefer. No obligation on your part. 





Common Sense Novelty Co. 


Manufacturers 


Advertising Show Cards | 


Embossed Signs, Cut-Outs, Window Transparencies 
2403-2421 No. Oakley Ave., Chicago 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Cardboard Signs in America! 
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i A PLEASANT REMINDER 


ae al | OF YOUR CANDY 
Se UT | 

| The all-important point in candy 
merchandising to-day is to have your 
name as maker REMEMBERED 


Both children and grown-ups will appreciate the novelty of our “Little Books’? which you can 
place in their hands by adopting our methods of distribution. 
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Our “Little Books” are a permanent and pleasant reminder of your candy, and the next time 
little Mary wants some candy she will ask Mother to buy the candy “with the Little Book.” 


Write us for samples and particulars. 


- John H. Eggers Co. Inc. The House of Little Books 
Times Building, Times Square New York City 
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INNLUANNGNV LULL 


CREAM BAR WRAPPING MACHINE 








Wraps Cream or 
Chocolate Bars 


IN— 


Foil or Reinforced Foil with Label 
Lengthwise of Bar 


GUARANTEED OUTPUT: 
3000 PER HOUR 


Better than can be Wrapped by Hand 








FERGUSON & HAAS 


515-521 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY 
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CARVER 
ACCUMULATOR 
SYSTEM 


FOR 


‘OPERATING 
COCOA PRESSES 


INULIN 


CARVER 
COCOA 
PRESSES 


PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING 
IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


NEW FEATURES 
ELIMINATE ALL HARD 
LABOR, AND GIVE 
GREAT PRODUCTION 


A MODERN SYSTEM 
WHICH GREATLY IN- 
CREASES THE OUTPUT 
OF COCOA PRESSES 
WRITE FOR 
= BULLETIN PR |! 
| EQUIPMENT ORIGINATED 

— AND FURNISHED EX- 
CLUSIVELY BY US FOR 
OVER FIVE YEARS FRED S. CARVER 
ENGINEER 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN AC | 8 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
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A Wonderful New Machine 


For Chopping Nuts and Fruits 










The New Improved 


“Buffalo” Fruit and Nut Chopper 


greatest time and labor saver ever invented 






T= ““BUFFALO” chops all kinds of nuts and fruits fine in one to two minutes. 





Doesn't mash or squeeze; retains juices, oils and other nutritive 
qualities. 







Hundreds of confectioners throughout the country praise the 





“Buffalo” chopper (names on request). 







Let us send you prices and full particulars 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 















55 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 





Point Superiority 


Free from all mineral sub- Cools gradually, eliminating 
1 stances, seams and waves. y es from granulation and 
crystallization. 
Will not absorb odors, mois- 


ture, oil or grenee. Will not crack or scale, making 


them more hygienic than marble 


Siconen heat longer than the Gi cost less than slabs of 


ordinary candy slab. inferior quality. 


You can get Eureka Candy Slabs in any size or thickness you de- 


sire. (Most of our customers find the 2-inch thickness gives best satis- 
faction. ) 
We carry a large stock on hand and can make prompt shipment. 
Tell us about your requirements for candy slabs and let us quote 
you on the size you need. Then—you will be prepared for the next 
time you need candy slabs. 


The Eureka Marble and Tile Works Co. 
179 Maple Street Columbus, Ohio 


Eureka Candy Slabs 
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Don’t Miss the October Issue 


Functions of the Foreman and Forelady. 
By Clyde E. Murray. 


Sugar Manufacturing Value—IV (Testing the Sugar Value). 
By Frederic W. Murphy. 


Testing Chocolate Coating. 
By Dr. A. P. Bryant. 


The Manufacture of Coconut—II. 
By Franklin Baker, Jr. 


Packing and Shipping Candy—Il. 
By W. C. Lindsay. 


Dealer Helps. 
By Jos. Potsdamer. 


Report of Laboratory Test of Corrugated Fibre Shipping Con- 
tainers for Candy Jars. 


By B. C. Tamlin. 


The Reward of Virtue in Business. A Story of Fred Sanders, 
Detroit. 


By Elwood Sampson. 


HNL 


re AFTER you have ordered enough Candy Day 
Ae window trims (See opposite page) for all your 


dealers, and have supplied your local newspapers 


with the editorials on page 25 and have sent in your 

orders for an ample stock of candy for the ‘‘Sweet- 

est day in the year’’ then —the next most important thing 

you have to do today is to order a 5-year subscription to 

TheCandyManufaeturer. /tis asolemn duty you owe to yourself, your 
superintendent, your purchasing department and the industry. 


For a limited period a copy of the first edition of ‘‘THE CANDY MANUFACTURER ANNUAL"”’ 
(A Complete Buyer's Directory) will be sent gratis to five-year subscribers. 


Fee OUT UTMTMUMLULUUMMU UML MUU MUL UU 


A High Class Technical and Commercial Magazine of Production and Management 
for Manufacturing Confectioners Exclusively 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
The Candy Manufacturer iia 


520 Stock Exchange Building, ra 
Enter my subscription to The Candy Manufaeturer for a period 


of SNe year” which entitles me to full privileges of your General Service Department, in- 
cluding access to the Reference and Research Bureau and participation in the Open Forum 
of the magazine. It is understood that a copy of “‘The Blue Book,’’ An Annual 
Directory of American Manufacturers and Importers of Confectioner’s 
Machinery, Factory Equipment, Raw Materials and Supplies will be sent 


gratis to 5-year subscribers. (This offer will be withdrawn when we have received 1,'00 subscriptions.) 


5 Years, $10.00. 1 Year, $3.00 Name 


The first five hundred 5-year sub- 
scriptions constitute the Honor Roll Per _ 
of Charter Subscribers. 


(-} Send Invoice. Address 
[_) Remittance Enclosed. 
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CANDY DAY 


SATURDAY OCTOBER OTH 
Tell the World Through Your Dealer’s Windows 


That «The Sweetest Day in the Year” is Saturday, October 8th. 
Supply your dealers with this set of Window Strips. 


Candy Day is the one universal joy day—everybody’s day of rejoicing and 

happiness. Make it an annual national feature of the Industry. 

, = Your customers are not buying because they are 
How can we do it? With window posters, win- waiting for something to start them off—Candy 
dow displays, window signs, streamers, banners, Day will do it. 

signs and banners on jobbers’ and retailers’ wagons Candy Day will supply the arguments that your 


and trucks, and in countless other ways. salesmen need to convince your customers that 
they should begin buying! 








Price 15 cents The Window-trims 
can either be mailed or 
F.O.B. St. Louis 


shipped with the Candy 


eames IESWEETESTOIRL 9 esta 


As reproduced on this page, These four strips 


with gummed strips for fast- THe GWEETEST VN should be put up the 
. pe Bed ee atl wits —% ‘ week beginning Oc- 


rections to dealers. tober 2nd. 








Three strips size 9x18 inches 
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IDDIES 


Wire Order to WALTER C. HUGHES, Secretary, 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, 111 W. Washington St:, - CHICAGO, ILL: 











NATIONAL 


CONFECTIONERY 


and Associated Industries 


EXPOSITION 


at the 


COLISEUM, CHICAGO 
May 22 to 2/, 1922 


During the same week: Annual Conventions of the 


National Confectioners Association 


May 24 to 26, and 
National Retail Confectioners’ Ass'n 


igi! will unite the entire Confectionery 
Trade and Associated Industries in one 
grand gathering. 


The incomparable value of the trade ex- 
position both as a publicity, educational, and 
marketing expedient, and as an agent for 
drawing all parts of the trade together was 
triumphantly demonstrated by the Exposi- 
tion held Jast May at Atlantic City. The 
verdict of all concerned was that it was a 
magnificent success. 


If results were big at Atlantic City they will be 
huge in Chicago. 


Most of the exhibitors at the Atlantic City 
show have expressed their desire to have 
space at the Show in Chicago next May. 


Space will therefore be taken up quickly. 


If you want choice of location you will have 
to act promptly. 


Prospectus is being sent you. 


Make Your Selection at Once 


and send your contract to 


EXPOSITIONS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1362 Congress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Telephone: Harrison 205 
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